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LOGIC LIMITED. 
VI. 

Since the days of Swedenborg and of Kant, the attributes 
of spiritual or personal being have been usually grouped 
under three general heads,— intellect, feeling, and will. 
In the consideration of the Infinite and Almighty Being, 
these take the slightly different phases of knowledge, love, 
and power. The intellect of man is his power of inter-elect- 
ing truth from falsehood. It is the power of perceiving 
realities and imaginations, estimating and comparing them, 
and taking note of their relations. The result of these 
processes is knowledge. But it is evident that in the 
divine mind there is no need of this gradual process of 
inter-election. With him, all knowledge and all wisdom are 
present from eternity to eternity. The intellectual attri- 
butes of God may therefore, in the sum of their results, be 
more justly called infinite wisdom, which includes all 
knowledge. The will of man is feeble and tentative. 
It exerts no measurable amount of physical force. It 
is only capable of guiding divine force, and that only fo a 
certain degree. This ability of the will to guide force 
suggests to us, however, that force is itself the product 
of will. So imperious is this suggestion, so close is the 
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association of ideas between will and power, that all men, 
in all ages, have assumed that our finite wills have a limited 
power of exerting force; and that sharper analysis, which 
has shown that we have only the power to guide the forces 
of nature, does not destroy it, does not even weaken the 
presumption which is created by that universal assumption. 
Nay: if we run from this sharper to the sharpest analysis, 
we may say that the guidance of forces when in unstable 
equilibrium, although requiring only an infinitesimal force 
(which may be considered as zero with reference to the 
forces guided), does require an infinitesimal force, and 
cannot be accomplished with an absolute zero of force.” If, 
therefore, the amount of mechanical force directly exerted 
by the human will be infinitely infinitesimal, it is not an 
absolute zero. But the forces of nature, thus shown to be 
cognate with the infinitesimal forces of the human will, are 
also thus shown to be the result of an infinite will, of that 
Being in whom lies the abyss of all potentiality. 

The feelings of man are changeable, evanescent,— rising 
into intense heat, dying away into indifference. In this 
changeable, fickle form, they of course cannot be attrib- 
‘uted to the Infinite One. But a closer analysis of human 
feeling shows that the apparent excitement and excess of 
passion arise either from a physical state or from a mis- 
direction of feeling, growing out of ignorance and hin- 
drance. Physical states, however, can, in the divine mind, 
only be a knowledge of our states; and ignorance and 
hindrance, of course, are foreign to our conception of the 
All-wise and the Almighty. As a man’s knowledge in- 
creases, and his range of sympathies with his fellow-men 
increases, the tumultuous passions of his heart grow calmer; 
and he sees more clearly that the highest state of feeling is 
a settled perpetual enjoyment of the joy of others. He thus 
learns to attribute to the Infinite Being an inexhaustible 
benevolence, an all-embracing love. Thus, in the trinity of 
divine attributes, love is the analogue to human feeling. 
In man, we find mind, heart, and will: in God, we recog- 
nize wisdom, love, and power. 
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In previous articles, we have endeavored to show that 
both physics and metaphysics —the examination of the 
world without and of the world within — prove God to be 
unerring and omnipotent. Let us now pass to the inquiry 
what the.light of nature may show concerning his moral 
attributes. In particular, let us ask what are the natural 
bases on which we may build our acceptance of the beloved 
apostle’s declaration that God is love. 

Let us, in the first place, frankly confess that there are 
new difficulties attending this division of our inquiry. In 
morphological and teleological inquiries, we remain wholly, 
or almost wholly, in the realm of the intellect. We show 
that a certain form in nature is the embodiment of our own 
a priori ideas of number, space, or time; perhaps, also, that 
a second form embodies the same idea in a totally different 
manner. If this were discovered to be the case in two 
works of human art, we should say that, unquestionably, 
the workman who built, or, at least, the master who 
planned those forms, was cognizant of that relation. We 
add that we can see no valid reason why the same induc- 
tion should not be made concerning the Master-builder 
of nature. Or we show that an organ is, by many com- 
plicated relations, adapted to perform a certain office, and 
that it performs that office admirably. In this case there is 
no reason why we should not draw the same conclusion that 
we should from an artificial organ, there is no reason why 
we should not admit that the instrument was skilfully 
made for the very purpose of accomplishing that end. At 
least, we may say that no objections ever yet brought 
against these arguments from final causes have any real 
logical validity. 

But, when we pass behind the mechanical purpose and 
behind the intellectual conception,— that is to say, when 
we come to the moral motive—we are upon different 
ground. We feel the great difference, even when the argu- 
ment would prove the moral motive of a fellow-man. It 
is easy to show that Raphael had a very clear conception of 
the human figure in its variety of forms and motions. It is 
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easy to show that a Jacquard loom must have been invented 
by a man thoroughly acquainted with the weaving of silk. 
But it is quite another thing to attempt to discover the 
amount of moral and religious feeling, of philanthropy and 
piety, which moved either of those men to his inventions. 
Feeling does not come directly within the pale of intel- 
lectual proof. It can be manifested, it can be recognized 
from the manifestations; but the canons by which we 
recognize it have never been brought into distinct formulas, 
and perhaps they never can be. There are even physical 
facts which, at present, refuse in like manner to come 
within the formulas of words; that is to say, there are 
physical inferences, which we are certainly justified in 
making, but which we cannot justify by any canon of logic 
ever yet devised. Some inferences of this character are as 
certain as any deductions of geometry, and yet no man 
dares attempt to give his reasons for drawing the inferences. 
No man can mistake a plum for a cherry, but no botanist 
has ever yet succeeded in describing the distinction between 
those two. fruits. No man would hesitate to swear to the 
identity of one with whom he is well acquainted, but no 
man can safely attempt to say how he identifies even his 
best known friend. These are illustrations of the fact that 
there are things recognized by external sight as being abso- 
lutely certain; and, nevertheless, we cannot put into words 
the grounds of our certainty. We may emphatically say 
that our knowledge of the external world exceeds our 
own ability to formulate it in words. 

We may say still more emphatically that the sphere of 
the internal affections is not under the direct dominion of 
the intellect. No man of good character and sound mind 
is without friends, of whose fidelity, permanent good-will, 
and affection he is certain, and justly certain; yet no man 
could put the evidence on which he builds his confidence 
of the love of mother, of wife, or brother or sister, into a 
form that would stand the canons of strict inductive logic. 
It would be easier to prove by intellectual argument the 
personal identity of a friend than to prove in that manner 
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his personal love toward you. If a man asked for strictly 
scientific, logical, intellectual proof of his wife’s love, his 
peace would be at the mercy of any damned Iago. But 


“ love asks no evidence 
To prove itself well placed.” 


The evidence comes unsought, unasked, in a form that 
satisfies the heart, and, through the heart, the head. 
The satisfaction is not the less perfect from our inabil- 
ity to put the proof into logical form. We are just as 
sure of the difference between plums and cherries as 
though we could describe it. We are just as sure that 
there is a fundamental likeness between the mental proe- 
esses and feelings of our fellow-men and our own as 
though we were capable of demonstrating the likeness. 
Thas, also, we are as justly sure that certain friends and 
relations love us as we are that we love them; although we 
can give no proof of their love capable of reduction to 
a syllogistic form. 

When, therefore, we turn to the question whether the 
love of God is manifested toward us, whether we have any 
evidence of his kindness toward individuals, we ought not 
to be surprised that the evidence is incapable of being put 
into the logical forms to which the morphological and 
teleological arguments for his wisdom are reduced. Yet 
there is the same kind of consilience of inductions. The 
trouble is that each line of induction is so much more 
vague, so difficult of definition. Let us also acknowledge 
that there are here counter-lines, which puzzle us by appar- 
ently, at first sight, running against the main conclusion. 
Nothing in nature can be quoted as an evidence of intellect- 
ual error or a breach of intellectual harmony. But when 
we are arguing for the beneficence of the Deity, and draw 
our inferences from the adaptation of nature to man’s needs, 
from the multiplicity of the sources of human pleasure, 
from the wide-spread happiness of the animal creation, 
including man, we are confronted also with an array of 
evils, or apparent evils. The storm, the earthquake, the 
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pestilence, fire and sword, wild beasts and destructive 
insects, poisons, insidious contagion, the thousand ills that 
flesh is heir to, and by which we are afflicted in mind and 
body and estate,— these all seem inconsistent with the doc- 
trine that God is love. These difficulties are pressed upon 
our consideration ; not merely by irreligious men, who think 
thereby to overthrow Christian faith in the goodness of 
God: they are brought forward, also, by thoughtful and 
somewhat religious natures, as real difficulties in the way of 
finding religious peace. They are sometimes brought for- 
ward by truly religious persons,— not that they themselves 
have any doubt concerning the love of God, but they ask 
what they shall say to others who are in doubt. They do 
not know how to answer those who complain that God 
hides himself in clouds and in darkness. 

In the attempt to solve this problem and to make our 
religious faith stand justified to reason, let us, first of all, 
not forget that, although the matter is not within the pale 
of direct intellectual proof, we are not justified in refusing 
credence to the instincts of the heart, simply because 
we fail to explain them by our intellectual view. A few 
years ago, a report was published, giving an abstract of 
a sermon from a professedly Christian pulpit, speaking 
contemptuously of the devout gratitude of certain survivors 
from a terrible shipwreck. The preacher asked: “ Why not 
thank God for drowning their shipmates as much as for 
saving the survivors? Why have a God that picks up 
a few? Why not have a God that would prevent ship- 
wreck?” The preacher is reported to have answered that 
God neither drowned the one, nor saved the other. He 
simply established general laws, by which or under which 
the shipwreck occurred and part of those on board per- 
ished. But this was only putting the difficulty one step 
further back. Why did the All-wise appoint general laws 
under which such discriminations were possible, that one 
should be taken and another left? The preacher who 
thought thus to escape the irreverence of finding fault with 
God for destroying life — by ridiculing the gratitude of men 
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for deliverance from death, and declaring that it was not 
God, but only his law, which did either —was not yet filled 
with the sense of infinite knowledge, infinite power, and 
infinite love. 

The absolute and invariable laws of the physical universe 
leave, as we have previously shown, the opportunity for 
freedom of action in man. Certainly, men are not prevented 
by the universal reign of law from pursuing their own 
thoughts, and giving them a partial embodiment in material 
forms. The Duke of Argyll has admirably shown that 
it is the reign of law which gives the finest opportunity for 
the display of intellect, in using that law to fulfil special 
designs. Peirce has shown, in his lectures on analytical 
morphology, that it is the reign of law which makes the 
world the school-house for man, capable of developing 
human thought and stimulating men to a priori research. 
His son has shown, from the doctrine of mathematical proba- 
bilities applied to the progress of physical science, that 
the human intellect is preadapted to the investigation of 
existing laws. The reign of law, which thus leaves the 
finite, created will and intellect free, surely cannot bind 
or fetter the uncreated God. He can, without any violation 
of law, in the simple guidance of forces according to law, 
bring any event to pass which he pleases, provided only 
that the event is not forbidden by moral or logical necessi- 
ties. He, being almighty, can control and guide all physi- 
cal forces; but he cannot do that which is unreasonable 
and absurd, nor that which is unjust. 

Whatever physical sufferings are brought upon men, 
therefore, are sent by the express foreknowledge of God. 
Of course, we cannot believe that the destruction of a part 
of those on board the wrecked ship, and the saving of the 
rest came from his miraculous intervention ; but they came 
in fulfilment of his will. They came as the result of natu- 
ral forces, acting under universal, invariable laws. Does 
it follow that the survivors are not to thank God for their 
deliverance? or that, thanking him for deliverance, they 
are also to give thanks for the destruction of their compan- 
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ions? To answer in the affirmative, as was done in the 
reported sermon, would be not only to reject the teachings 
of the New Testament, but to reject the dictates of common 
sense and the natural impulses of the human heart. And 
this rejection is asked in obedience to a fallacious argument, 
drawing finite conclusions from infinite premises. 

Every wise parent in his treatment of his children is 
obliged sometimes to do that which is disagreeable to them. 
Does it follow that they are not to thank him for kind- 
nesses and gifts, unless they also thank him for the things 
whose use they do not understand, and which are at the 
moment irksome to them? It may be that I hear a com- 
plaint that some friend who has treated me with uniform 
kindness has treated some other person harshly. Does it 
follow that I am not to be grateful to him for his kindness 
to me, unless Iam at the same time grateful for his alleged 
harshness to another man? 

In our relations to the All-seeing, the All-wise, and All- 
good, we know with certainty only concerning ourselves, and 
are not always certain even there. If I know that to me 
the lines are cast in pleasant places and that I have a 
goodly heritage, my heart impels me to thanksgiving; and 
it is reasonable that I should be thankful. If, at the same 
time, I see others suffer, apparently less favored than I, and 
beyond the reach of my power to help, I will trust that the 
Infinite Goodness knows how to make that apparent evil a 
real good to them. The sovereign will of God is not arbi- 
trary. It moves under the guidance of infinite wisdom and 
at the command of infinite love. We may not be able to 
understand all his counsels; but, surely, we are not, on that 
account, forbidden to be grateful for that which we do 
understand and which we see and feel to be good. Those 
who laugh at our thanksgiving, and declare it to be un- 
scientific to have devout affections of gratitude and trust 
in the Divine Providence, will some day, in a wider reach 
of thought, perceive that there is no greater folly than that 
which on the strength of feeble logic, drawing unsound 
inferences from mere forms of human speech, assails the 
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convictions of religious faith. Those convictions are built 
upon something stronger than any argument. They are 
built upon the holiest and purest instincts of the human 
heart, and upon a direct vision of things invisible to out- 
ward sense, but nevertheless real, immutable, eternal. The 
earthquake, the storm, the battle-field, do not testify any 
more strongly to the sovereignty of God and to the terrible 
mystery of his decrees, than the flowers and singing birds, 
the innocent affections of human homes and holy examples 
of human virtue, bear witness to his unspeakable love. It 
is the cultivation of a grateful spirit, by dwelling on these 
manifest mercies, which will finally bring us into that 
higher state of mind, in which we can rejoice to believe 
that it is also in loving kindness that the All-wise and All- 
good creates evil. 

In looking at the testimony of outward nature, we may 
first observe that happiness preponderates over suffering. 
Among all the tribes of animals, the occurrence of disease 
is exceptional. The vast majority of animals meet a pain- 
less death either by the jaws of a stronger, or by a quiet, 
drowsy loss of sense and of life through drying up or being 
frozen. While living, they are apparently playful and 
happy. It is when we come to man that the mystery 
begins. Yet, to the vast majority of men, life is sweet. 
They complain of it, but they are unwilling to give it up. 
The exercise of every faculty gives pleasure. Aristotle, 
the prince of all observers of nature, is said to have defined 
pleasure to be the emotion arising from the unimpeded 
exercise of any faculty. Yet we must acknowledge that 
there are many hindrances to impede human action. There 
are many diseases which cripple man’s powers, many which 
give him absolute pain. Pessimism declares that, with man, 
misery is the rule, happiness the exception; but this is a 
gross exaggeration. If we confine ourselves to the report 
of observation, and to more easily measured enjoyment, we 
must admit that, in regard to human as well as animal life, 
the preponderance of testimony is in favor of the benefi- 
cence of the Creator. Carrying our investigations no fur- 

2 
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ther, we might still say: The obscure passages in a volume 
cannot destroy the meaning of the plain passages. The 
general testimony of nature is in favor of the kindness of 
God, and we shall not reject it simply because we do not 
understand the testimony of suffering and grief. 

But there is a second way of viewing the whole question. 
The different kinds of good are to be weighed against each 
other. We are to consider whether the very things which, 
in relation to the lower good, seem evil, may not in them- 
selves be conducive to a higher good. As we count animal 
life of slight value in comparison with human, so we count 
the pleasures of sense as nothing in comparison with those 
of the mind and of the heart. Nor can we refuse to see 
that, in all the higher departments of man’s life, hindrances 
are, in an important sense, helps. The mind finds an intense 
intellectual pleasure in the surmounting of intellectual 
difficulty. If we admit Aristotle’s definition, that pleasure 
is the emotion which accompanies the unimpeded exercise 
of energy, we must not forget that the exercise of energy 
seems toimply an obstacle to be surmounted. The energy 
of the muscles demands a mass to be moved ; the energy of 
the mind, difficulties to be solved. It may be so with the 
energy of the heart likewise. Even beauty and virtue are 
appreciated more keenly by contrast with ugliness and sin. 
It is said that Swedenborg reported that even in heaven 
the angels in their private theatricals introduce bad char- 
acters ; as shadows, to make the light of virtue more effec- 
tive. 

In other words, there may well be supposed to be an 
invincible necessity, in constituting a world wherein men 
taste the high happiness of intellectual and moral growth 
and development, an invincible necessity for permitting the 
occurrence of error, sin, and suffering. Furthermore, it 
may well be supposed that, out of this very necessity, an 
all-wise Creator will extort higher benefits, so that we shall 
finally see that there is a maximum good in the world, in 
spite of all the evil. That this is the case may be inferred, 
not only from the axiom of the infinite wisdom and good- 
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ness of God, to which our first survey of the universe leads 
us, but from a consideration of the evil itself. It has been 
said that nature is as cruel to the race as she can be, with- 
out destroying it. Yet the highest development and high- 
est happiness of the race, if the quality as well as amount 
of happiness be taken into account, is found in countries 
where the soil is not, by nature, most productive nor the 
climate most perfect, but in countries where a rougher 
climate and more sterile soil combine to demand of men 
coustant labor as the very condition of existence ; and men 
find it also the condition of happiness. 


“ Life’s cares are comforts; such by Heaven designed ; 
He that hath none must make them, or be wretched.” 


Still, we must admit to the complaining and perplexed 
inquirer that this seems harsh. It seems to require the 
misery of some, in order to make the happiness of others. 
It is all very well for the intellectually and morally suc- 
cessful to feel that, without difficulties and temptations, 
they would not have known and rejoiced in their strength ; 
but -what shall we say of the feeble-minded, the perplexed, 
the erring, the sinful, or of those crushed beneath inextri- 
cable misfortune and suffering? For these cases there are 
two considerations, which may make the reconciliation of 
both with the divine goodness less difficult. In the first 
place, we may observe that, as the heart alone knoweth 
its own bitterness, so the heart alone knoweth its own 
consolations. We frequently misjudge in our perspective. 
It is frequently the case that, when we come into direct 
contact with great sufferers, we find that they discover in 
their own case alleviation and compensations. The horror 
and suffering are, very frequently, not so great as they at 
a distance appeared to be. It was our imagination that 
lent exaggerated tones to the coloring. The night is very 
seldom pitch-dark: the starlight finds its way through the 
densest clouds. 

In the second place, we may observe that, when we set 
man high in intellectual and moral qualities above other 
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animals, we have not yet set him high enough. Man is 
also always, more or less, a religious being. He has more 
or less faith in the reality of his own intercourse with the 
Infinite God. And when we compare his faith in God and 
in God’s love as a source of happiness with other sources, 
it is found to be far superior even to the satisfaction of 
a clear conscience. The very anxiety with which men 
seek to reconcile the existence of evil in the world with 
their faith in the goodness of God shows how high a value 
they set on the knowledge of God. There is no life, no 
happiness, comparable for an instant with the life which is 
sustained by resting in implicit confidence on the Almighty 
arm, with the happiness that flows from a trusting surren- 
der to the care of God’s eternal love. The longings of the 
human heart are infinite, and cannot be satisfied with any 
finite object. And, now, it is a fact of experience that the 
very evils which create the doubt, concerning God’s love, 
are the agents which most frequently bring men _ into 
a peaceful trust in that love. Every pastor of any expe- 
rience can recall cases in which slight losses and troubles 
produced unhappiness, complaint, and rebellion against 
divine Providence; but additional, heavier troubles and 
deeper griefs brought, first religious faith, and then religious 
cheerfulness and settled peace. This fact has been poeti- 
cally expressed by saying that God presses us down with 
one hand until we feel his other hand supporting us, and 
then we are at rest. Of course, this still leaves the ques- 
tion (perhaps insoluble to finite minds) why the human 
heart should be so constituted that it must needs be un- 
happy before it can be happy. That may arise from 
necessities of moral freedom which are, at least at present, 
unfathomable by our intellects. 

This suggests another element to be taken into considera- 
tion in weighing the testimony of nature concerning the 
being of God. We have seen that the only entities abso- 
lutely known to us are time, space, and spirit. We might 
add mechanical force; but force, being under the control 
of spirit, leads to the inferences that it is a mere creation 
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of spirit, and that the material world is but the expression 
or symbol of thought through which the Infinite Spirit 
speaks to us and by which he enables us to speak to each 
other. Man is thus of nearer kindred to the Creator than 
he is to the creation. The creative Spirit talks to us 
through the material universe, as we talk to each other. 
The whole progress of the physical sciences (as Joseph 
Henry said in his last letter to Mr. Patterson) has been 
an interrogation of the Author of nature, and the reception 
from him of intelligible answers to every intelligent ques- 
tion. To this state of things, we may apply that argument 
of Jesus implied in his conversation with the Sadducees 
concerning immortality. The beings with whom God thus 
deigns to hold converse must have been made in his image, 
and therefore in the image of his eternity. In man’s 
power to untangle and decipher parts of the mysteries of 
creation, in his ability to trace law throughout the whole, 
he has an evidence and pledge of his own superiority to 
nature, and of his own immortality. And, if there be any 
part of his own nature higher than another, it is certainly 
his moral and religious nature, his sense of justice, his 
expansive charity, his recognition of his relation to God, 
which exalt him. He may well, therefore, have an assur- 
ance that the justice and mercy which seem sometimes 
obscured here will appear more clearly in the eternal 
world. In that realm, some of the hindrances to a perfect 
justice may be removed, and every soul be fully satisfied 
that all the dealings of the infinitely Just and Merciful are 
right. 

At this point arises, anew, the question to which we have 
before alluded, of the future of retribution for sin. If the 
soul be of its own right immortal, and if it be of its very 
nature free to choose, why may not a soul perpetually 
choose evil, and thus bring upon itself everlasting misery ? 
And how can the goodness of God be reconciled with the 
everlasting anguish of a single creature? Better that the 
whole universe should have remained in the abyss of 
potentiality, than that a single created being should suffer 
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eternal and infinite torment. To this outcry of the heart, 
two answers have been made by those who have held to 
the doctrine of everlasting punishment. It is said that 
everlasting, wilful refusal to repent would deserve ever- 
lasting punishment. To which it may be replied that, if 
that punishment be infinite torment, it would have been bet- 
tex not to create a soul capable of everlasting wilful refusal. 
In answer to this, it is sometimes said that everlasting 
torment is not necessarily infinite torment, that the misery 
may be finite and proportioned to the sin. But, again, it 
is replied that eternity of even finite pain becomes infinite, 
and outweighs all good. In answer to which, it is again 
said by some that punishment is not necessarily torment. 
By some, it has been said that, in the goodness of God, the 
punishment may be the means of a lower kind of happiness ; 
that is, if a man will not become a saint, he may be allowed 
to become a beast, and to be contented with beastly pleas- 
ures. Others say that a fine is punishment, and that 
‘ everlasting punishment may be the being perpetually below 
what we might have been. Still others press the literal 
meaning of St. Paul’s language, that those who sow to the 
flesh shall of the flesh reap destruction. 

In support of the latter view, it may be said that the 
arguments to show the soul’s immortality do not strictly 
show that it is in its own right immortal. It is capable of 
communing with God: that ability to commune with the 
Infinite and Eternal is a pledge of immortality. But when 
the soul abdicates its heaven-born position, sells its heavenly 
birthright for earthly pottage, ceases to commune with the 
infinite and eternal Fountain of life, and confines all its 
thoughts and aspirations to the use of things that perish 
with the using, its thoughts have certainly become mortal, 
it is no longer feeding on the bread from heaven, it has 
become of the earth earthy. Why may it not destroy itself 
by absolute spiritual starvation? The light of nature, 
which asks for an immortal life whereby to vindicate its 
own assertion of the infinite goodness of God, cannot admit 
the existence of infinite and eternal torment. But neither 
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can it prove the ultimate restoration of every soul to the 
highest estate of eternal happiness. It cannot even dis- 
prove the possible extinction of a soul by the persistent 
choice of the ways of death in preference to the path 
of life. 

The love of God is chiefly evidenced by the imperative 
demand of the hearts which he has created for an infinite 
love whereon to lean. To doubt his infinite love is to intro- 
duce into the heart an element of sadness outweighing all 
possible causes of happiness. It would be as irrational and 
intrinsically incredible in the moral sphere, as doubting the 
intelligible order of nature would be in the intellectual 
sphere. We fall back upon the irresistible assumption that 
“there is no vice in the constitution of things,” but that 
the everlasting harmonies of the universe re-echo, from eter- 
nity to eternity, the song of the angels at Bethlehem,— 
“ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good-will 
toward men.” 

i Tuomas HILL. 


OUR POLITICAL SYSTEM.* 


It has been said that “no more vital truth was ever 
uttered than that freedom and free institutions cannot long 
be maintained by any people who do not understand the 
nature of their own government.” If it be so, the perma- 
nence of our present system is seriously menaced ; for its 
nature is not understood by any large majority of our 
citizens, nor even by a strong minority, save in the merest 
anatomical way. Little or nothing is known of its physi- 
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ology, its functional activity, and less, if possible, of its 
organism and its functions as compared with other forms of 
government. And so it happens that the singularity of our 
political system is much exaggerated in the popular mind, 
and the degree and manner of its difference from other 
systems have but the scantiest appreciation. Thrice wel- 
come, then, should be such a study in comparative politics 
as that embodied in Sir Henry Sumner Maine’s Popular 
Government. The acknowledged talents of the author 
demand ‘for anything he publishes the profound attention 
of all thoughtful men. His present venture takes an 
entirely different course from its forerunners. His Ancient 
Law, Village-Communities, and Early History of Institu- 
tions were devoted almost exclusively to the legal, political, 
social, and religious ideas of the primeval world. The 
admiration we accorded to these studies places us under 
bonds to give good heed to him when he comes to the 
consideration of a matter which is much nearer to our every- 
day affairs. We may not go along with him so cordially as 
we have hitherto; but, if we separate from him, we should 
be able to show good reason for so doing. 

There are four essays in his book, and the fourth is on 
the Constitution of the United States. Seldom or never 
has an opinion of our Constitution from so high a foreign 
source been so favorable to its relative superiority. In the 
first sentence, we are told that it is much the most impor- 
tant political instrument of modern times. The country 
whose destinies it controls and directs has such territorial 
compactness that political institutions of the same type can 
be established in every part of it. Our advantage over the 
British and the Russian Empires in this respect is clearly 
set forth. For better or for worse, our Constitution will 
shape the life and fortunes of the most multitudinous and 
homogeneous population in the world. 

The success of the United States has done more to sus- 
tain the credit of republican government, we are told, than 
any other thing. Such government had very little credit 
anywhere at the time of its establishment in America, in 
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1776. And our experience for several years succeeding our 
acknowledged independence was little calculated to improve 
the general repute of popular institutions. But there was 
worse to tome. Our new Constitution — which, it was 
hoped, would better the conditions that had prevailed under 
the confederation — went into operation April 30, 1789, when 
Washington was inaugurated in New York; and, only five 
days later, the States-General of France were convened in 
Paris, and the French Revolution had begun. In 1791, a 
constitutional monarchy was substituted for absolutism; 
and, in 1793, the former gave way to the Republic. Dazzled 
and blinded by its lurid glare, men had no eyes for our 
accomplishment under the administrations of Washington 
and the elder Adams. And, indeed, this accomplishment 
was sadly vitiated by the bias of the French Revolution 
upon our affairs. When the French Republic had been 
transformed into the Directory, and the Directory into the 
Consulate, the contempt into which the Republic fell was 
shared in by our system all the more naturally because the 
party that had been named Republican on account of its 
sympathy with the French Republic had come into power 
under the lead of Jefferson. It was during his and Madi- 
son’s administration that our repute in Europe was at its 
lowest ebb; and, when it might have risen rapidly, then 
came the doings of Spanish American Republics to keep it 
down. Nevertheless, after a century of trial, the sum of 
our successes is allowed to be so great that it has made of 
no account the French and Spanish American disasters, and 
established the reputation of our system in the political 
civilization of the world. 

Sir Henry Maine does not, perhaps, exaggerate the influ- 
ence of the English system on the formation of our own; 
but that he misstates the method of its operation there 
is not a particle of doubt. The English system was not 
accepted as an ideal, to be followed as far as possible; but 
it was largely reproduced, because it was the ingrained 
habit of the colonists. That we “had no hereditary king 
only because there were no means of having one” is a 

3 
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glaring misinterpretation. It mistakes the disposition of 
Hamilton, which was well-nigh peculiar to himself, for the 
general disposition of the men who framed our Constitution. 
It is certain that there was a very general distrust of all 
hereditary privileges, and that the extension of popular 
liberty was a much more general ideal, with much more 
creative energy, than our latest critic reckons. The tri- 
umph of the popular party, after the excesses of the French 
Republic, and in spite of them, is ample proof of its abound- 
ing energy from the beginning. Certainly, the example of 
the French Republic did not create this energy. 

Sir Henry Maine, in order that he may clearly prove 
how much we are indebted to the English system for our 
own, takes up the different departments of our government, 
and considers them one at a time. First, the Executive. 
It is plain that Hamilton, in order to make a favorable 
impression for the presidential factor, was obliged to insist 
on its points of difference from the English monarchy. 
But, practically, we are assured the monarchy was taken 
as the ideal, and its powers restricted “whenever they 
appeared excessive or unsuited to our circumstances.” But 
the “whenever” here covered a multitude of actual and 
possible sins in 1787. To-day, thé Queen could do by law, 
without consulting Parliament, a score of things which she 
would never think of doing. “Not to mention other things,” 
says Mr. Bagehot, “she could disband the army; she could 
dismiss all the officers from the General Commanding-in- 
Chief downwards ; she could dismiss all the sailors, too ; she 
could sell off all the ships-of-war and naval stores; she could 
make a peace by the sacrifice of Cornwall and begin a war 
for the conquest of Brittany. She could make every citi- 
zen in the United Kingdom, male and female, a peer; she 
could pardon all offenders.” But, in 1787, the privileges 
of the English monarchy were not so nominal as they 
are now. What George III. could do, it was possible he 
would. And, therefore, our Executive was meant to be 
a much less powerful ruler than the king. That to-day 
our President is a much more powerful ruler than the 
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Queen is owing less to any growth of presidential power 
than to the decline of the monarchical. She can make 
neither war nor treaty; she can appoint neither ambassador 
nor judge; she cannot even name her own ministers. She 
can do no executive act. All these powers have gone over 
to that Parliament committee which is called the Cabinet. 
In short, as it* has been tersely put, she reigns, but does 
not rule; while our President rules, and does not reign. 
The increase of presidential power is noted by Sir Henry 
Maine as a sign of post-secession times greatly assisted 
by the war. A notable exception is the Tenure of Office 
Law. But this law, which originated in the quarrel of 
the Senate with Andrew Johnson, is so plainly unconsti- 
tutional and ill-advised that Senator Hoar, of Massachu- 
setts, has declared for its repeal, though every partisan 
consideration would favor its retention as a means of ham- 
pering executive action by a majority in opposition. 

The complete miscarriage of the system devised by the 
framers of the Constitution for the election of our Presi- 
dent is noted by Sir Henry Maine, as it must be by every 
critic of our institutions. The intention of the framers 
was that the electors, however chosen (and within con- 
stitutional limits there was a great variety of methods 
for half a century), should enjoy an independent exercise 
of judgment. But now they are the merest puppets. All 
that they do could be done equally well by district-tele- 
graph boys. The bare suggestion in 1876 that an elector 
should vote in such a way as would, in his opinion, solve 
an outrageous complication, was met with howls of partisan 
indiguation. The Queen is said to be the ornamental feat- 
ure of the British Constitution. The Electoral College 
is the ornamental feature of our own. 

Sir Henry Maine’s insistence that the excellence of our 
system was originally proportioned to its fidelity to English 
models has one tremendous limitation,— his confession that 
the Supreme Court of the United States was a virtually 
unique creation. “The success,” he says, “of this experi- 
ment has blinded men to its novelty.” Yet even here, he 
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argues, our debt to England is not to be denied. Montes- 
quieu’s Esprit des Lois was the immediate inspiration of 
this. grand device. But the separation of judicial from 
legislative and executive powers was suggested to Montes- 
quieu by the partial achievement of this result in English 
polit. It is probable, however, that it was the blundering 
futility of English legislation, turning upon legal questions, 
that was most helpful to the framers of our Constitution. 
Of this blundering futility, Sir Henry Maine furnishes some 
notable examples. It would be most agreeable to our self- 
love to feel that the judicial feature of our national govern- 
ment deserves all the high praise that is accorded it by 
Sir Henry Maine. But the Supreme Court has never been 
wholly superior to partisan bias. It was Federalist in 
Federalist times, Democratic in the times succeeding; and, 
to-day, it has only a single judge who is not in opposition 
to the powers that be. We have seen the packing of the 
court (in 1869) for a specific purpose. We have seen a 
decision, in accordance with that purpose (March 3, 1884, 
Julliard v. Greenman), that treasury notes can be a legal 
tender,— a decision which is astounding to the legal mind 
of the community at large.* 

For the legislative features of our system, we are clearly 
indebted to our English model, unless Sir Henry Maine is 
grievously mistaken. The Upper House has justified, he 
thinks, the lofty expectation of the men who caused it to 
exist. But it may be seriously questioned whether the 
existence of an Upper House in England, composed of 
nobles and ecclesiastics, was not the most serious objection 
to the American Senate with which Madison and his fellow- 
workers had to deal. It originated almost wholly in the 
necessities of our federal system. The Senators do not 
pretend to represent the people. They represent the 
several States, and the smallest State is equal to the largest 





* Sep the Hon. George Bancroft’s Plea for the Constitution of the United States, 
wounded in the House of its Guardians,— a most impressive aud convincing argu- 
ment. Sir Henry Maine (p. 217) writes to the same effect : “The executive and legis- 
lative authorities of the United States have no powers except such as are expressly 
conferred by the Constitution itself.” 
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in this representation. Jefferson returned from Europe a 
convert to the epigrammatic doctrine of Sieyés: “If a sec- 
ond chamber dissents from the first, it is mischievous; if it 
agrees, it is superfluous.” Washington’s counter argument 
is the homeliest that is associated with his name. Of Jef- 
ferson, breakfasting with him, and objecting to a second 
chamber, he asked, “ Why do you pour your coffee into 
your saucer?” “To cool it,” answered Jefferson. “ Well,” 
answered Washington again, “the Senate is our saucer. We 
use it to cool off the Lower House.” But it was not the ap- 
prehension of this salutary operation that recommended the 
Senate generally in 1787. It recommended it to the Feder- 
alists. To the Republicans, the Senate recommended itself 
as a pledge that the sovereignty of the several States should 
not be merged in that of the general government. So, 
when the British Empire is transformed into a federal 
union, there will be a justification for an Upper House, 
constituted very differently from the present House of 
Lords, which does not now exist. That our Upper House 
has exercised a cooling function, which has further justified 
it,-is not to be denied, though it has sometimes shown a 
hotter temper than the Lower House. To-day, the mon- 
strous principle of “senatorial courtesy” insures the con- 
firmation of the worst appointment that the President can 
make, if only it is favored or is not opposed by the brace 
of Senators from the particular State to which the appoint- 
ment appertains. Pillsbury is rejected for Massachusetts, 
and Rasin is confirmed for Maryland. But it is not because 
Rasin is the better man. It is only because the Massachu- 
setts Senators object to Pillsbury, and the Maryland Sena- 
tors do not object to Rasin,— another reason for reforming 
the civil service altogether. The reform so far has gone 
only a very little way. If half the energy our Senators are 
wasting in the attempt to prove the President false to it — 
as, in some rare particulars, he surely is — could be spent in 
proving that they are true to it themselves, the good time 
coming would be almost here. 

It is Sir Henry Maine’s consideration of our House of 
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Representatives that brings him to the heart of his discus- 
sion,— the relative advantages of our own system and Eng- 
lish Cabinet government. For our House of Representa- 
tives is evidently correspondent with the House of Commons, 
than which, however, it is a much less executive, a much 
more legislative body. It has no such qualifying influence 
on the Executive as the Senate constitutionally possesses 
and has unconstitutionally usurped. The heads of execu- 
tive departments do not sit in either House. They are 
debarred from doing so by Constitutional provision. “No 
person holding any office under the United States shall be 
a member of either House during his continuance in office.” 
It is exactly here that many recent critics of our political 
system have found its ailing spot. Mr. Walter Bagehot, in 
his admirable study of the English Constitution, was the 
first to set the fashion. It has been followed even more 
assiduously by our own countrymen than by Mr. Bagehot’s, 
and with much less of wisdom than his initiative might lead 
us to expect; for, while he insisted that the exclusion of 
department ministers from the legislature is essential to 
presidential government, his followers have frequently 
imagined it was not. He would have had us give up our 
President for the reason that the exclusion of ministers 
from legislation prevents first-rate men from seeking legis- 
lative seats, and deadens the executive ability of those who 
do seek them and obtain them. These are reasons for good 
weather, but for stormy weather there are other reasons 
which are much more significant. “The comparative de- 
ficiencies of the regular, common operation of a presidential 
government are, we are told, far less than its comparative 
deficiencies in times of sudden trouble,— the want of elas- 
ticity, the impossibility of a dictatorship, the total absence 
of a revolutionary reserve.” 

The obvious answer to Mr. Bagehot’s objections to the 
good weather operation of our system is that “all things 
are possible” to a member of the House of Representatives. 
He may be the chairman of one of the forty different com- 
mittees of the House. He may be Speaker of the House 
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some day, and so be second ‘only to the President. He 
may be a Senator or Cabinet officer or President. There is 
no lack of incitement to his political ambition, and to 
his executive training there is little wanting by the time 
a Cabinet position is possible for him. The obvious answer 
to Mr. Bagehot’s objections to the bad weather operation 
of our system is that political crises are much less frequent 
with us than if we were mixed up with European politics ; 
and, in the most tremendous crisis that any government has 
encountered in the present century, our presidential system 
was sufficient for our direst need. So far, at least, the most 
of us could go alone. We can go further with a guide so 
trusty as Sir Henry Maine. He, too, compares our system, 
with its separation of legislative and executive functions, 
with the Cabinet government of England, which inex- 
tricably intertwines these functions; and his comparison 
is extremely favorable to the American system. The one 
dreaded thing in Mr. Matthew Arnold’s essay on Democ- 
racy, written some time before we had the pleasure of 
hearing him lecture on “ Numbers,” if we could hear him, 
was that English institutions should become Americanized. 
He came and saw, and he was conquered. He found our 
institutions remarkably adapted to our people. He found 
our solution of the social problem as successful as our solu- 
tion of the political problem. He went back, and advised 
that English institutions should be Americanized. That is 
substantially what Sir Henry Maine advises now. He finds 
the proceedings of our House of Representatives, both in 
respect to the origination of bills and the interrogation of 
ministers, much wiser and much more efficient than the 
English system. With us, all legislation originates in our 
legislative bodies. In England, it originates in the Cabinet, 
four-fifths of it from “the accomplished lawyer who puts 
into shape the government bills.” Every bill having this 
origin must be pushed through the House of Commons 
without substantial alteration, or the ministry resigns, and 
there is a general upheaval of the body politic. The revi- 
sion of the Lords being actually of no account, it comes 
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round to this: that the executive government is the source 
of English legislation. As compared with this method, the 
American —the bill presented by an individual Senator or 
Representative; referred to one of various committees; re- 
ported back, if worth reporting ; variously amended, if need 
be; passed to various readings, then to the other House, 
then to the President for his approval — presents a system 
of delays and checks that is much likelier to result in just 
and equal laws. 

But the most remarkable thing in English as compared 
with American legislation is that measures which would 
here require a Constitutional amendment, with all the 
checks and balances which that implies, are treated in 
England only as ordinary legislation. The recent English 
County Franchise Bill is an example. Such a measure in 
America would require the concurring vote of fifty-eight 
legislative chambers, independently of a two-thirds majority 
in the National House and Senate. In England, originating 
in the Cabinet, it was driven through the Commons by the 
party whip, a bare plurality in a single House being suffi- 
cient for a Constitutional change of great importance. Cer- 
tainly, Tennyson's description of the English system, 


“slowly broadening down 
From precedent to precedent,” 


applies much better to our own. It is beyond dispute 
that ours is the more conservative and the more stable 
system. In the opinion of Sir Henry Maine, it has, despite 
his general persuasion of the instability of popular govern- 
ment, a prospect of indefinite permanence in its present 
form; while the English system is rapidly rushing onward 
to “a type of government associated with terrible events,— 
a single assembly, armed with full powers over the Con- 
stitution, which it may exercise at pleasure.” In view of 
such a prospect, he concludes, the success of the American 
Constitution, and the sagacity which may be tracked in 
every page of our independent national history, “may well 
fill the Englishmen who now live in face Romuli with 
wonder and envy.” 
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It must not be supposed that our distinguished critic 
has for our system only words of high comparative respect 
and admiration. He has incidental blame for several par- 
ticulars, notably for our system of presidential nomina- 
tion and election, which he conceives to be a premium 
upon mediocrity. The candidate must be a man without 
a record that can be overhauled. Unquestionably there is 
a real danger here,* but there is more in the nomination 
for Vice-President of a man who is glaringly disqualified 
for the position to which he may be called. Another criti- 
cism, adverse to the payment of our legislators, we may 
safely disregard. If this method breeds corruption, it is 
because the payment is inadequate for the service rendered. 
It is certain that without payment we could not have had 
some of our least corrupt and ablest men. Without payment, 
the custom of “ passing round the hat” must have become 
frightfully common,—a custom which made Daniel Web- 
ster the slave of his constituents, and would not affect a 
smaller man less painfully. This or all legislators from the 
moneyed class, a consummation not devoutly to be wished. 

It must be confessed that a criticism of our political sys- 
tem so favorable to it, in the main, by an English lawyer, 
scholar, and thinker of the highest rank, is eminently calcu- 
lated to afford our national self-consciousness a pleasant 
titillation. But it is only fair that we should take his essay 
on our Constitution in connection with his other essays upon 
popular government. So doing, we shall find that the 
praise he has for ours is mainly relative. As compared 
with any other republic that has ever been established, our 
success is great and admirable. As compared with the pop- 
ular government of England, as at present working and 
tending, ours is safe and sound. The only ground for any 
hope of the stability of popular government he finds in the 
last two centuries of English history and in a single cen- 
tury of our own. In an essay on “The Prospects of Pop- 





*Sir Henry Maine is much mistaken in his idea that Lincoln was an unknown 
quantity when he triumphed over Seward in the Chicago Convention, and nothing 
is surer now than that Seward’s nomination and election would have been an 
unspeakable calamity. 
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ular Government,” he argues the general instability of pop- 
ular government from the misfortunes of the various French 
republics, the Spanish and Spanish American. He argues 
from these misfortunes that instability is the almost inevi- 
table concomitant of popular governments of the modern 
type. But, surely, any one who knows the alphabet of 
political evolution, of which Sir Henry Maine knows all the 
literature, ought to know that it is impossible for any peo- 
ple to pass directly from one political system to another 
without carrying much of the former along with them to 
neutralize or disturb the latter. National political conver- 
sions are as dangerously incomplete as those of individual 
South Sea Islanders to Christianity. “Me eat her,” one of 
these is said to have explained, when asked about an extra 
wife on whose account he had been denied the Christian 
sacraments. There has been plenty of such naiveté in con- 
nection with political conversions. It is absurd to hold 
democracy, which Sir Henry Maine insists is only “a form 
of government,” solely responsible for the blunders and the 
crimes of the first French Revolution. Centuries of abso- 
lutism had unfitted men for the exercise of political rights. 
Subjection to centuries of cruelty had made it easy for them 
to be cruel. Subjection to centuries of oppression had made 
it easy for them to oppress. To the objection to his in- 
ference from the Spanish American republics, that a popu- 
lation largely made up of Catholics and Indians is poor 
material for a republic, Sir Henry Maine replies that the 
objection would be intelligible, coming from persons who 
maintained that much political education and experience 
are necessary for participation in popular government. But 
why should any argument depend for its intelligibility on 
the concomitant opinions of the person using it? The 
argument in question is perfectly intelligible and perfectly 
valid. It is not pretended by any advocate of popular 
government, whom Sir Henry Maine need challenge or 
consider, that it is independent of the antecedents of the 
people who engage in it. Experience and training in the 
use of free institutions are necessary for their stability and 
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success. Sir Henry Maine’s argument is absolutely futile 
as establishing the inherent instability of popular govern- 
ment. Coming upon the heels of absolutism or an oli- 
garchy, it may well be kicked into anarchic shapelessness 
at short notice. Would a despotism or an oligarchy be 
likely to fare any better coming upon the heels of a long- 
established and suddenly disestablished popular govern- 
ment? Sir Henry Maine cannot imagine that it would. 

How then? Are our delight and satisfaction in our own 
institutions to be made well-nigh of no effect because such in- 
stitutions need such preparation as only the Jinglish race has 
had, with the exceptions of the Hollanders and Swiss? No; 
but we shall refrain from cursing the fig-trees of France and 
Spain and other nations for their barrenness, when the time 
of figs is not yet, and will not be for a long time to come. 
Yet are the blossoms plentiful. Russia and Turkey are the 
only governments in Europe that do not actually, if not 
confessedly, hold their powers by delegation from the com- 
munity ; and “the community ” is tending steadily to mean 
the whole male population. We of America have no prefer- 
ence of revolution to evolution as the method of political 
reform. The gradual change brings with it the political 
education that insures stability. Not without noble impli- 
cations is that tenderness for national traditions which leads 
the English people to maintain the form of royalty from 
which the power has wholly passed away. What further 
evidence is needed that it has passed away, after the recent 
opening of Parliament? From out a blaze of splendid pag- 
‘eantry, the good Queen spoke her mind that the present 
legislative union of England and Ireland is a “ fundamental 
law,” and must not be disturbed. But hardly has she put off 
her tiresome state magnificence when she is obliged to take 
for her Prime Minister the “ grand old man,” who believes no 
such nonsense, and, for Secretary of Ireland, the man who 
has most clearly spoken out for Ireland’s legislative auton- 
omy. 

In Sir Henry Maine’s four essays there are some apparent 
contradictions. Thus, in the essay on “ The Age of Prog- 
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ress,” he shows how many of mankind have hated progress 
with a perfect hatred. Therefore, the tendency to popular 
government, as a form of progress, is not so strong as many 
now believe. This is a conclusion in which Sir Henry 
Maine seems to rejoice. He is not unlike the farmer who 
insisted that “you cannot plant potatoes too deep, unless 
you plant them a little deeper than you oughter.” The 
best government must have a large infusion of popular ele- 
ments, but it can easily be too Jarge. And, if it is too large, 
then there will be an end of progress. “One of the strang- 
est of vulgar ideas,” we are told, “is that a very wide suf- 
frage could or would promote progress, new ideas, new dis- 
coveries and inventions, new arts of life.” It would seem 
as if one might have as little progress as he wants with these 
conditions,— the average temper of mankind hostile to it, 
and the special form of it called popular government partic- 
ularly so. But shall we admit that popular government has 
this limitation? “Let an instructed person,” says Sir 
Henry Maine, “turn over in his mind the great epochs of 
scientific invention and social change during the last two 
centuries, and consider what would have occurred if uni- 
versal suffrage had been established in any one of them.” 
But have we not here what Sir Henry Maine himself laughs 
at elsewhere as mere hypothetics, the science of what never 
happened? The United States afford the fullest illustration 
of the working of popular government. Has there been 
any lack of invention here or of sympathy with invention, 
any lack of new ideas or of sympathy with new ideas? It 
will be time enough to worry about this when the first signs 
of that ultra-conservatism which Sir Henry Maine proph- 
“esies begin to show themselves. 

JoHN W. CHADWICK. 
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AMIEL’S JOURNAL. 


It was a saying, I think, of Fourier that “the contempla- 
tive class in a community should be supported by the prac- 
tical class.” The statement has been received with much 
derision in a utilitarian and over-materialistic century, but 
there is undoubtedly a profound truth in it. Nothing is so 
rare as high thinking. To secure it, the hand-workers of 
the world, did they but know its value,— and that, too, for 
their own immediate welfare, as in the end the noblest 
theory must shape every-day practice, and the idealism of a 
Plato shall become a part of our nineteenth-century com- 
mon sense,— weuld do well to bring their tribute for its 
furtherance. The lonely sage, the patient scholar, even the 
dreamer of impossible dreams, is sometimes of more value to 
the world’s real progress than countless flocks of ordinary 
mortals, of whom we read in the old prophet that “they had 
no vision”; for the end of that people, without the 
prophet’s dream and the seer’s insight, is intellectual and 
moral death. 

Thus, it chances that some obscure thinker, away in some 
corner of the world, whose name is hardly known to his 
generation, suddenly, in a moment, is revealed as one of the 
Benefactors. And, asin the end Humanity knows its re- 
deemers, he shall not go without his reward; for the centu- 
ries are just, and there is no true word spoken that shall 
not finally be heard. 

When we say “ philosopher,” “ thinker,” we recall Plato, 
we speak of the German metaphysicians, we name Herbert 
Spencer. No man can drive these monarchs from their 
thrones. The world is forever larger for their large vision 
of the Whole. But there is another, a small but wonder- 
fully helpful class within the class of men who can hardly 
be placed anywhere else than among the philosophers, 
though establishing no school of philosophy; among the 
métaphysicians, yet having no system of metaphysic. They 
are not great as these other men are great, but some of 
their thought has greatness. There is that element of the 
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universal in them which is one surest note in greatness. 
Thus, Amiel says of himself, “I feel myself in community 
of spirit with the Goethes, the Hegels, the Schleiermachers, 
the Leibnitzes, opposed as they are among themselves.” 
They have “ minds germane to all truth.” There is, indeed, 
a certain delicacy, a lightness of touch about them, that may 
at first deceive us; but the good fibre of their moral sense 
and the whole make of their thought are sound and strong. 
What there is of them is of “ the stuff they make storm-stay 
sails of.” 

Amiel* belongs to a very small class, if he may not rather 
constitute a class by himself. As is perhaps inevitable, he 
has been ranked by Mrs. Ward, in her admirable introduc- 
tion to his Journal, with Senancour and Maurice de Guérin. 
Miss Preston, in her charming Atlantic article, places Maine 
de Biran in the.same catalogue of over-reflective natures, 
that by reason of undue analysis and contemplatior are 
quite incapable of action. But Amiel is like these “with a 
difference.” Of Maine de Biran I have no other knowledge 
than that given by Amiel’s own criticism of his Journal, 
which, while recognizing certain similarities of disposition, 
particularly that endless self-questioning and self-distrust 
that haunted both men, notes (as only one who thoroughly 
knows himself could discern them) their marked dissimilar- 
ities. ; 

“ This nature,” Amiel writes of Maine de Biran, “ is, as it 
were, only one of the men which exist in me. It is one of 
my departments. Intellectually, [ am more objective and 
more constructive. My horizon is vaster. I have seen 
much more of men, things, countries, peoples, and books. | 
have a greater mass of experience. In a word, I feel that 
I have more culture, greater wealth, range, and freedom in 
mind, in spite of my wants, my limits, and my weaknesses.” 
And then he adds,— is it with some touch of personal feel- 
ing? — “ Why does Maine de Biran make Will the whole 
of man? Perhaps because he had too little will! A man 


* The Journal Intime of Henri Frédéric Amiel. Translated, with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Mrs. Humphry Ward. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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esteems most highly what he himself lacks, and exagger- 
ates what he longs to possess.” 

Too often, indeed, is Amiel the prey of his own mind. 
Some morbid streak is undoubtedly there. He cannot act, 
because, as George MacDonald acutely says of one of his 
heroes, “his insight goes ahead of his character.” He is 
afraid of action, lest he should do something for which he 
should suffer the doom of remorse; and to live to dread 
remorse for his own deed is too horrible. His is the trag- 
edy of Hamlet,— critical reflection upon action, a constant 
brooding over the impossibility of doing anything that shall 
rise to the level of his desire, until action itself becomes 
impossible. Everything is thus “sicklied o’er with the paie 
cast of thought.” By abiding so long in the rarefied atmos- 
phere of the mountain heights, he is perhaps unable to de- 
scend to the good, homely life of common dwellers in the 
valleys. 

Yet is there nothing in Amiel’s Journal of the cloister- 
like chill that shivers through Senancour,— or shall we say 


“Obermann”? With Mr. Arnold, we like well enough, 
when wearied with the sad spectacle of that 


“ Darkling plain . . . where ignorant armies clash by night,” 


to turn to the mountain chalet of Obermann, there to bless 
ourselves with silence, and “in a wise passiveness” catch 
sight of those truths that are only revealed to the solitary 
soul. But, nevertheless, Obermann’s is merely the solitude 
of place, an arbitrary isolation. Amiel’s, so far as circum- 
stance goes, is no solitude at all. He is at home with men 
and books, and is not at all averse to the stir of life. Noth- 
ing, indeed, is more characteristic of him than his ardent 
desire to know and love men; to feel the throb and passion 
of existence, as it comes to others, without the eternal self- 
questioning and self-criticism which forever make such life 
impossible to this brooding dreamer. 

Mr. Arnold points out, in a note to his remarkable poems 
on Obermann, that the prevailing marks of Senancour’s 
mind are a “ profound inwardness, austere sincerity, and a 
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melancholy eloquence.” He goes, a life-wearied pilgrim, to 
Obermann’s Alpine retreat, to learn of his “sad, tranquil 
lore.” 
“ Again I feel its words inspire, 
Their mournful calm serene, 
Yet tinged with infinite desire 
For all that might have been.” 


Everywhere there is an “air of languor, cold, and death.” 


“ Immovable thou sittest, still 
As death, composed to bear ; 
Thy head is clear, thy feeling chill, 
And icy thy despair.” 


This dreary picture would never fit the prevailing mood or 
methods of thought of the Genevese solitary. Now and then, 
indeed, he may despair, but his despair is not at all “icy ” ; 
nor is there any chill of death about his philosophy or his 
criticism. On the contrary, his thought is always tinged 
with the warm blood of a living, ardent man. 

Nor is Amiel’s resemblance to Maurice de Guérin — that 
so graceful, sensitive nature, in whom the fine sword of the 
spirit too early wore out the delicate sheath of the body — 
more apparent than his striking dissimilarity. Amiel is 
strength and practical power itself in comparison with 
De Guérin. To begin with, he knew so much more, had 
lived so much more deeply into the meaning of things. De 
Guérin’s knowledge is, as it were, second-hand. He has, 
indeed, read and dreamed and brooded upon the mysteries 
of bis own soul, and now and then has heard the voices 
of the world calling to him. But, for the most part, they 
are voices “ without signification.” ‘The great winds” for 
him “utter [no] prophecies,” only a low moaning that life 
is other than he could wish it. Whatever may be Amiel’s 
defect in action, for which he so constantly berates himself, 
there is assuredly no defect of intelligence or of power to 
grasp the meaning of things. On the contrary, few sharper 
observers of men and the motives which govern them, few 
keener critics of books, have lived and recorded their 
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impressions than this lonely Genevese. The chief point 
of resemblance between De Guérin and Amiel, as Mrs..Ward 
points out, is their passionate love of nature. But even 
here there is a difference. De Guérin may be the more 
poetic. Some of his descriptions haunt one, like fine strains 
of poetry. Take these, for example: “ The first of May 
gives me the idea of a wedding day turned into a day for a 
funeral. I saw the wind doing his utmost against the trees, 
driving them to despair. The birds who ventured to fly 
were swept along like straws. The flowers look draggled 
and tattered. Everything seems bowed with sorrow. I am 
more sad than in winter: it is like the abandonment of an 
oute:’ darkness where God is not. My God, how comes it 
that my repose is affected by what passes in the air, and 
that the peace of my soul is thus given up to the caprice of 
the winds?” “Nothing can more faithfully represent this 
state of the soul than the evening this moment falling. 
Gray clouds, whose edges are slightly silvered, are spread 
over the whole face of the sky. The sun, which vanished a 
few moments ago, has left behind him light enough to 
relieve for some time the black shadows, and in a manner to 
tone the falling darkness. The winds are hushed; and the 
tranquil ocean sends up only a melodious murmur, which 
breaks on the soul like a beautiful wave on the beach. The 
birds, the first to be won by the influence of night, take their 
flight toward the woods ; and their wings are heard rustling in 
the clouds. The noise of man, always the last to be hushed, 
gradually dies away along the fields. The universal hum 
ceases; and one hears scarcely a sound, except what comes 
from the towns and hamlets, where far into the night are 
heard the crying of children and the barking of dogs. 
Silence enfolds me: everything seeks repose.” 

This has always seemed to me exquisite, and has haunted 
my memory for many years, like a bit of Gray’s “ Elegy,” 
with the added modern note in it. But, surely, this lacks 
the virile quality, the element of healthy interest in the 
outward universe, that marks some of Amiel’s vivid word- 
pictures. He has almost Chaucer’s love of spring,— that 

5 
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fresh “vernal season.” Here, at least, there is no trace of 
morbidness,— nothing but healthy joy in the “good, gigan- 
tic smile of the brown old earth.” In short, Amiel stands 
head and shoulders above these merely graceful and poetic 
spirits, whose common characteristic is that, in one way or 
another, they are not equal to the world. But, however 
much he may have failed in action,— though, so far as is 
recorded, we only know that he did not make a very ani- 
mated professor in the class-room, and Scherer and some of 
his other friends were disappointed in the writings he pub- 
lished during his lifetime,— Amiel, in his moral judgments 
of life and men, was wonderfully acute. In his criticisms 
of literature, he has that firmness of touch that marks Sainte- 
Beuve and Edmond Scherer. He is no dilettante, playing 
graceful games with intellectual weapons. He is “dead 
in earnest,” seeing nature and life and humanity at first 
hand; and perhaps such men are sufficiently rare to make 
whatever they say worth our study. “When God lets 
loose a thinker upon this planet,” we may well ponder over 
his message. 

There are, it may be, two kinds of morbidness, if one 
word must cover the whole ground. There is the brooding, 
melancholy self-criticism of Maine de Biran and of Maurice 
de Guérin, common enough, in less degree, with all sensi- 
tive and over-reflective natures. There is also the calm, 
cool analysis of one’s own personality, as if it were that 
of somebody else,— a standing outside of one’s self, and dis- 
passionately noting one’s limitations and shortcomings. 
This is like criticising a character in a novel or a play. 
It is a peculiarity of those thoughtful persons who are 
richly endowed with the literary sense, and take their own 
lives as parts of books. Amiel distinctly states that this is 
his own favorite habit: “I have always regarded myself 
as matter for study; and what has interested me most in 
myself has been the pleasure of having under my hand 
a man, a person, in whom, as an authentic specimen of 
human. nature, I could follow all the metamorphoses, the 
secret thoughts, the heart-beats, and the temptations of 
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humanity. My attention has been drawn to myself imper- 
sonally and philosophically.” 

Yet it is out of this constant self-analysis that grows 
one of the strongest feelings—we might almost call it 
a passion —displayed by the Journal, Amiel’s longing for 
action. It is ever most curious to note how men are 
haunted by the desire to do and be that for which they 
seem to have the least possible talent. (Is it, then, a hint, 
a subtle suggestion, that, as Emerson has it, “the powers 
of all mind are in every mind, and of all society in every 
individual”? That is, there is latent in each one of us 
something which answers with a thrill to every possible 
height of saintliness, every achievement of heroism, every 
profoundest perception of the human intellect. We could 
not care so much for Shakspere, were there not something 
of Shakspere in each one of us. The high daring of Epam- 
inondas and Miltiades wakens some answering thrill in 
the weakest and most cowardly heart.) Thus, George Eliot 
cared most of all to be a poet; yet, in spite of its wisdom 
and occasional great lines, her poetry lacks the genuine 
poetic ring. Dante tells with lingering fondness of the one 
picture he tried to paint, and doubtless loved it better 
than all his verses. The man of action thirsts for “the 
Pierian spring”; the lonely scholar is haunted by a sense of 
the barrenness of his lot in comparison with the stirring 
world of affairs his high thought seems not to touch. 
Like Marlowe’s Faust,—a more passionately human crea- 
ture than Goethe’s great conception,— he would “ burn his 
books,” if only once he could taste that finer flavor which 
lurks in doing. 

Amiel’s lamentation that he cannot act, that he dreads 
action, differs from the wailing of De Guérin in that it is 
keenly critical and discriminating. “ What I lack, above all 
things, is character, will. Discouragement has been my sin. 
Action is my cross. I have a heart too easily reached: 
despair is easy to me. What might be spoils me for what 
is. So that reality, the present, the irreparable, the neces- 
sary, repel and even terrify me. ...I have too much imag- 
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ination, conscience, and penetration, and not enough charac- 
ter. The life of thought alone seems to me to have enough 
elasticity and immensity, to be free enough from the irrepar- 
able: practical life makes me afraid.” 

Poor man! he is conscious enough of his own defect, 
and, like all conscientious people, perhaps exaggerates it: 
“Self-criticism is the corrosive of all literary spontaneity. 
The thirst to know turned. upon the self is punished, like 
the curiosity of Psyche, by the flight of the thing desired. 
Force should remain a mystery to itself: as soon as it tries 
to penetrate its own secret, it vanishes away. Analysis has 
been to me self-annulling, self-destroying.” 

This is the tragedy of the man who spends himself in 
thought that he is not able to convert into character. If, 
as Novalis said, “character is a completely fashioned will,” 
and, as another great German declared, “one’s character is 
one’s destiny,” sensitive and over-analytical natures, like 
that of Amiel, frame their own destinies by never success- 
fully fashioning their wills to a perfect form. Yet is there 
a certain tender charm about these gentle spirits that we 
miss in many more sturdy and strenuous personalities. 
They seem more open to impressions, as we may say, get 
more from nature, from books, from men, by reason of their 
extraordinary power of receptivity. Thus, what a keen 
observer of nature is Amiel, and how much of a tonic and 
bracing quality does it not possess for him! To be sure, 
Mrs. Ward affirms in her Introduction that, beside Maurice 
de Guérin’s, “ Amiel’s love of landscape has a tame, didactic 
air.” I question this judgment. Didactic it may be, in 
the sense that Amiel finds what many of us love to believe 
is really there,—a certain ethical quality in Nature, the 
same element, surely, that gives one prime value to Words- 
worth’s poetry, something of moral tonic, of health for the 
soul as well as for the body, in her deep revealings. Take 
this, for example :— 

“A pure and life-giving freshness of thought and of the 
spiritual life seemed to play about me, borne on the breeze 
descending from the Alps: I breathed an atmosphere of 
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spiritual freedom, and I hailed with rapture the mountains 
whence was wafted the feeling of strength and purity. 
A thousand sensations, thoughts, and analogies crowded 
upon me. History, too,—the history of the sub-Alpine 
countries, from the Ligurians to Hannibal, from Hannibal 
to Charlemagne, from Charlemagne to Napoleon;— passed 
through my mind. Sight passed into vision, without a 
trace of hallucination ; and the landscape was my guide, my 
Virgil.” 

This may be “didactic”; but, certainly, it is not tame. 
Who that has looked upon some great landscape, full of 
mysterious breathings from the past, has not felt conscious 
of history, of the vast life of the world, of man’s relation 
to unseen Powers? in short, has not caught glimpses of the 
moral element in Nature? Yet that Amiel can take the out- 
ward universe as simply, as naively, as Maurice de Guérin 
himself, is revealed by such delicious passages as these : — 

“This evening, I saw the first glow-worm of the season 
in the little winding road which descends from Lancy 
toward the town. It was crawling furtively under the 
grass, like a timid thought or a dawning talent.” 

“Nothing could be lovelier than the last rose-buds, or 
than the delicate edges of the strawberry leaves embroidered 
with hoar-frosts, while above them Arachne’s delicate webs 
hung swaying in the green branches of the pines,— little*® 
ball-rooms for the fairies, carpeted with powdered pearls, 
and kept in place by a thousand dewy strands, hanging 
from above like the chains of a lamp, and supporting them 
from below like the anchors of a vessel. These little airy 
edifices had all the fantastic lightness of the elf-world, and 
all the vaporous freshness of the dawn. They recalled to 
me the poetry of the North,—a breath from Caledonia or 
Iceland or Sweden, Frithiof, Ossian, and the Edda. It is 
a poetry of bracing quality, and acts upon one like a moral 
tonic. Strange charm of Imagination! A twig of pine 
wood and a few spiders’ webs are enough to make cen- 
turies, epochs, and nations live again before her.” 

“ Fog has certainly a poetry of its own, a grace, a dreamy 
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charm. It does for the daylight what a lamp does for us 
at night: it turns the mind toward meditation; it throws 
the soul back on itself. The sun, as it were, sheds us 
abroad in nature. Mist draws us together: it is cordial, 
homely, charged with feeling. Pantheism is the child of 
light: mist engenders faith in near protectors. When the 
great world is shut off from us, the house becomes itself 
a small universe. Shrouded in perpetual mist, men love 
each other better.” 

Here, undoubtedly, is something of the fine poetic quality 
of De Guérin, whose fancy is so readily touched by Nature’s 
mood, especially by her sadder aspects; but there is also 
in it an element unknown to the graceful Frenchman,— 
a clear intellectual hold upon “the facts of life and the 
moral constitution of the universe.” 

But to confirm our judgment that Amiel sees more of 
life, has a sounder, broader, and far saner criticism of life 
than De Guérin or Senancour or Maine de Biran, or any 
of this melancholy and over-analytical brotherhood, how 
admirable are his frequent criticisms of books and men! 
He loves nature; but he well knows, with Mrs. Browning, 
that “the world of books is still the world, thank God!” 
He has the first and prime element in all good criticism, 
open-mindedness. He has the judicial temperament, can see 
all around a subject, does not approach it from one, but 
from all sides. Of course, he has his prepossessions, that 
are hardly prejudices. Certain frequently recurring notes 
reveal the leading tendencies of his thought. Naturally, 
he is a great preacher of self-distrust, of utter confidenca— 
we might almost say, pantheistically, of entire absorption — 
in God. Hence, he cannot well away with Schleiermacher 
or our own Emerson, whose first and second and last word 
is soul, and then soul, and evermore soul. He thinks they 
are too self-reliant, too confident that all is well with human 
nature ; while, to him, the one crying fact in the universe is 
sin,— man’s weakness and readiness to err. Here he is as 
good a Calvinist as Calvin himself, but with the amazing 
difference that he cares not a button about five or nine or 
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forty-nine points of Calvinism, and falls back as frankly as 
Emerson himself upon that inexhaustible field, man’s free 
and tireless spirit. 

Again, he is an inveterate foe to the modern theory of 
intense individualism,— “every man for himself, and God 
for all.” He would still—and perhaps some of us share 
his feeling, even in democratic America—allow for the 
possibility of here and there a man appearing who, by his 
greatness, should'lead humanity to loftier heights chan else 
they could ever attain. He believes, with Carlyle, that 
“great men are still admirable,” though he accepts as 
heartily as George Eliot herself the interdependence, the 
essential “solidarity of the race.” It is in his keen and 
trenchant criticism of De Tocqueville’s Democracy in Amer- 
tea that these vigorous words occur: — 

“ Tocqueville’s book leaves a certain sense of disgust be- 
hind. It makes plain that the era of mediocrity is begin- 
ning, and mediocrity freezes all desire. Equality engenders 
uniformity; and it is by sacrificing what is excellent, 
remarkable, and extraordinary that we get rid of what is 
bad. The whole becomes less barbarous, and at the same 
time more vulgar. The age of great men is going: the epoch 
of the ant-hill is beginning. The century of individualism, 
if abstract equality triumphs, runs a great risk of seeing no 
more true individuals. By continual levelling and division 
of labor, society will become everything and man nothing. 
The statistician will register a growing progress, and the 
moralist a gradual decline. On the one hand, a progress 
of ‘things; on the other, a decline of souls. The useful will 
take the place of the beautiful; industry, of art; political 
economy, of religion; and arithmetic, of poetry.” 

And, again, in still more hopeless strain: “ Everywhere, 
you see a tendency to substitute the laws of matter (num- 
ber, mass) for the laws of the moral nature (persuasion, 
adhesion, faith). What is threatened to-day is moral liberty, 
— conscience, respect for the soul, the very nobility of man. 
To defend the soul, its interests, its rights, its dignity” 
(one thinks of Channing, with his constant insistence 
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upon “the essential dignity and greatness of human nat- 
ure”), “is the most pressing duty for whoever sees the dan- 
ger.” These “certain dangerous tendencies,” not only “in 
American life,” but in French, English, and German life, 
wherever a rampant individualism is flourishing, are clear 
enough to every thoughtful mind. No matter whose eyes 
were closed to them, this quiet student at Geneva did not 
blink before a single alarming development. 

Wonderfully keen are Amiel’s judgments of several great 
French writers,— Rousseau, Chateaubriand, Vinet, Joubert, 
Victor Hugo. He views them as impartially as if he himself 
were an Englishman or a German, yet never with undue 
severity or the slightest touch of scorn,— that “ mark of little 
minds.” How just this word on Victor Hugo, for whose 
splendid genius he has, nevertheless, the highest apprecia- 
tion! “Its faults [Les Misérables] are to be found in the 
enormous length allowed to digressions and episodical disser- 
tations, in the exaggeration of all the combinations and all 
the theses ; and, finally, in something strained, spasmodic, and 
violent in the style, which is very different from the style 
of natural eloquence or of essential truth. Effect is the 
misfortune of Victor Hugo, because he makes it the centre 
of his esthetic system ; and, hence, exaggeration, monotony 
of emphasis, theatricality of manner, a tendency to force 
and overdrive. A powerful artist, but one with whom you 
never forget the artist, and a dangerous model; for the mas- 
ter himself is already grazing the rock of burlesque, and 
passes from the sublime to the repulsive from lack of power 
to produce one harmonious impression of beauty.”’ 

He sees Rousseau’s terrible limitations, his love of para- 
dox,— “the delight of clever people and the joy of talent. 
In all his works, he is only half-sincere, only half in earnest.” 
And yet this Rousseau, clever rather than great, polemical, 
the man of talent rather than of any profound philosophical 
insight, is the Rousseau who breathed life into dead things, 
who lighted fires that blazed in the French Revolution, who 
had such rare spontaneity of expression that that grave, sad 
woman, George Eliot, and, I think, John Stuart Mill,— cer- 
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tainly, minds sufficiently far removed from the Sentimental- 
ists,— acknowledged that they had found a stimulating and 
quickening power in the Confessions. Finely says Amiel 
on this point: “ Rousseau is an ancestor in all things. It 
was he who founded travelling on foot before Tépfer, rev- 
erie before Réné, literary botany before George Sand, the 
worship of nature before Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, the dem- 
ocratic theory before the Revolution of 1789, political dis- 
cussion and theological discussion before Mirabeau and 
Renan, the science of teaching before Pestalozzi. Nobody 
has had more influence than he upon the nineteenth century. 
Byron, Chateaubriand, and George Sand all descend from 
him.” 

We might never cease’ quoting from his trenchant criti- 
cisms of books and men. But was there ever anything 
better said than this about Wagner and the so-called “ music 
of the future ”? 

“Tt is, indeed, the ‘music of the future,’ the music of 
the socialist democracy replacing the art which is aristo- 
cratic, heroic, or subjective. Wagner's music represents 
the abdication of the self, and the emancipation of all the 
forces once under its rule. It is a falling back into Spino- 
zism, the triumph of fatality. This music has its root and 
fulcrum in two tendencies of the epoch, materialism and 
socialism, each of them ignoring the true value of the human 
personality, and drowning it in the totality of Nature or of 
Society.” $ 

Keen as are Amiel’s judgments of literature and art, 
marked by that unerring stroke that reveals the true critical 
faculty, his insight is not less clear in matters of morals, in 
his “criticism of life.” Well has he read that open book, 
the heart of man, and as well as any preacher — better, alas! 
than many preachers—can touch the springs that govern 
action. A hundred passages seek quotation. 

“We are never more discontented with others than when 
we are discontented with ourselves. The consciousness 
of wrong-doing makes us irritable; and our heart in its 
cunning quarrels with what is outside it, in order that it 
may deafen the clamor within.” 

6 
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“To judge is to see clearly, to care for what is just, and 
therefore to be impartial,— more exactly, to be disinter- 
ested.” ' 

“The man who insists upon seeing with perfect clearness 
before he decides never decides. Accept life, and you 
must accept regrets.” 

Is this a word wrung from his own experience, the fate 
of one who was so intent upon seeing his act with “ perfect 
clearness” that he sometimes failed to act at all? Again, 
it is Hamlet’s 


“ Craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the event, 
A thought which, quarter’d, hath but one part wisdom, 
And ever three parts coward.” 


“We all tend toward that of which we possess the least. 
The Promised Land is the land where one is not.” 

The “ Promised Land” for Amiel — the student, the end- 
less critic of himself, of books, and of men — was the land 
where, certainly, he “was not,’—the busy stir of active 
life, and homely fellowship with ordinary men and women. 

How subtle and how profound is this judgment of pride, 
so seldom understood by many who feel themselves quite 
superior in a humility many degrees removed from that 
“true humility” which all wise men know is the crowning 
grace of attainment! “There are two states or conditions 
of pride. The first is one of self-approval; the second, one 
of self-contempt. Pride is seen probably at its purest in 
the last.” “Nothing resembles pride so much as discour- 
agement.” 

“Duty has the virtue of making us feel the reality of a 
positive world, while at the same time detaching us from it.” 

And here morality and religion —as they are apt to do 
in all deepest questions — link hands: — 

“From the point of view of happiness, the problem of 
life is insoluble; for it is our highest aspirations which pre- 
vent us from being happy. From the point of view of 
duty, there is the same difficulty ; for the fulfilment of duty 
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brings peace, not happiness. It is divine love, the love of 
the holiest, the possession of God by faith, which solves the 
difficulty.” 

What, then, is the religious impulse that dominates this 
thoughtful recluse? Undoubtedly, it is not any religion of 
the cut-and-dried fashion. It is as far removed from form- 
alism and sectarianism as it is from much which passes for 
free thought, and is so “free” that it is hardly thoughtful. 

Amiel’s criticism of Roman Catholicism is very interest- 
ing. I chanced not long ago to read Balzac’s preface to 
what he chose to call his “Human Comedy,” —a very 
dreary “ Comedy,” it must be confessed, and in its pitiless 
revelations of human meanness and cruelty scarcely less 
lurid than Dante’s “Inferno.” And, in that remarkable 
preface,— unquestionably the writing of a great man, but 
just the same a very French man, and not, with all his won- 
derful knowledge of human nature, a philosopher, because 
wanting the philosophic grasp, the universal quality, of this 
quiet man at Geneva,— Balzac says that the two master 
forces which can alone shape men’s characters successfully 
are these,— Roman Catholicism and Absolute Monarchy. 
One smiles a little in reading this, as one smiles at some 
trivial or inaccurate bit of science in Plato, seeing how par- 
tial, how limited, after all, is any one man’s mind, even the 
mind of a great man. And, now, I chance upon this clear- 
cut sentence of Amiel, so great in such a different way: 
“ Always the same tendency to take the appearance for the 
thing, the form for the substance! What is at fault is the 
philosophic superficiality of France, which she owes to her 
fatal notion of religion, itself due to a life fashioned by 
Catholicism and Absolute Monarchy.” 

.So sure is it that one man’s religious or intellectual meat 
is another man’s spiritual and mental poison! But some 
of us, “ Protestants of the Protestants,” feel that the truth 
lies with the intuitionalist of Geneva rather than with 
the scientific dissecter of morbid anatomy, studying men’s 
foibles and meanness in the gay, luxurious, immoral life of 
Paris. 
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How sound was Amiel’s judgment of Roman Catholicism, 
and its effects upon the human spirit,— even upon a fine, 
gracious nature like hers,—is shown in his remarkable ap- 
preciation of the dangers, as well as the charms revealed 
in the Journal of that pious Frenchwoman, Eugénie de 
Guérin, who with such touching simplicity went on after 
Maurice’s death writing in her Journal for “her brother 
in heaven.” Amiel feels the charm —as who does not? — 
of her sweet goodness; but he, also, notes very clearly the 
limitations of that goodness, and, as one might say, the over- 
sweetness of that sweetness. It is the sure blight of a dam- 
aging superstition, which destroys the freedom of the will in 
the name of religion. 

“Eugénie de Guérin struggles in vain against a triple 
influence which weighs upon her genius without her know- 
ing it,—a Catholicism fervent and narrow to the verge of 
superstition, celibacy, and the lack of sufficient intellectual 
resources.” (How often are men driven to trust in author- 
ity, because they do not know enough to be free!) “ When 
one sees what becomes of a beautiful, religious soul under 
this discipline, how little true peace it is able to buy for 
itself at the expense of the surrender of conscience into 
the hands of a priest, what superstitions it allows itself to 
harbor, a vast pity rises in one’s heart for these captives 
of a childish Christianity.” 

There has always seemed to me the same fatal blot on 
what is, notwithstanding, a beautiful and, to many, a very 
helpful book, Mrs. Craven’s Sister’s Story. It shows us, 
what is indeed well worth the showing, -lives full of suf- 
fering made beautiful and sweet by the grace of religious 
faith. Perhaps there is not so much faith in this faithless 
world as to make the spectacle not worth the witnessing. 
But, as our modern Jeremiah is fond of assuring us, 
“things are as they are, and the consequences will be 
what they will be.” The piety of this most interesting 
family is not the religion that most saves, in the sense 
that salvation makes whole. These people do not live whole, 
sane, harmonious lives. Theirs is a hot-house piety. It is 
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injured by a:streak of false sentiment. There is something 
theatrical and even cheap about it, that gives to much 
that were else lovely and gracious a certain tawdry effect. 
You cannot help thinking that this religion of theirs is 
a part of a play in a theatre. It has the glare of the 
footlights about it. After reading those many hundred 
pages, you feel oppressed for breath; and a whiff of good 
bracing air—say from Marcus Aurelius, or one of Carlyle’s 
Berserker howls or Emerson’s sharp sending us back upon 
our own souls, such as they are—seems wholesome and 
tonic. : 

Amiel’s religion, then, is not that of the Roman Catholic. 
Nor yet is he to be classed among the strict Transcendent- 
alists, or intuitionalists. We have noticed his dread — one 
might almost call it a fear — of the philosophy of Schleier- 
macher, of Fichte, or of our own Concord sage. From 
his reading of the Monologues, he writes with something 
more of passion than is common to him: “The motive 
power of this life is not religious: it is rather moral and 
philosophic. I see in it not so much a magnificent model 
to imitate as a precious subject of study. This ideal of 
a liberty absolute, indefeasible, inviolable, respecting itself 
above all, disdaining the visible and the universe, and 
developing itself after its own laws alone, is also the ideal 
of Emerson, the Stoic of a young America. According to 
it, man finds his joy in himself, and, safe in the inaccessible 
sanctuary of his personal consciousness, becomes almost 
a God. This superb triumph of life is not far from being 
a sort of impiety.” 

How surely are we, more or less, the slaves of our own 
natures, or rather our temperaments, and the special mood 
of the hour! Doubtless there are moments when the most 
fearless of us all may well fear freedom,— times when sin 
seems, as it did to John Calvin or to Jonathan Edwards, the 
one black fact_in all the universe; when we do not want, 
when we dread to have, all the freedom that there is; when 
convent walls wear a cheerful face, and outward authority 
is not without its charm. Idealism, of course, has its dan- 
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gers; but the safeguards of Realism sometimes give way. 
Authority is never so binding but that now and then the 
soul will scorn all external props and aids ; and Christianity 
itself — merely as a theological system —is not adequate to 
its needs. 

As to sin, the old question must ever be revived,— Is it 
the one terrible fact of human life? Unquestionably, Cal- 
vinism is based on an awful truth or a half-truth (which, 
Tennyson tells us, is considerably more dangerous than 
a whole lie). All the revivalistic preaching, from John the 
Baptist to Mr. *Moody, takes it for granted that the one 
foe to deal with is sin. Amiel reiterates this statement :— 

“The cardinal question is that of sin. The Trinity, the 
life to come, paradise or hell, may cease to be dogmas and 
spiritual realities; the form and letter may vanish away: 
the question of humanity remains,— What is it which 
saves?” 

Yet, just the same, the Gnostics were wise old heretics 
when they claimed that sin had a certain negative or unreal 
quality. Strictly speaking, it is an absence of good. A 
man who sins is defrauded by just so much of the chance 
of being the perfect creature he was intended to be. Sin 
is real enough and terrible enough, Heaven knows! But it 
is not half so real as goodness or so terrible as virtue is 
beautiful. Surely, any one who really believes in God 
cannot feel that sin, here or hereafter, on earth or in the 
life beyond life, is the permanent eternal. blot on man’s 
soul that some religionists picture it. But all this, as 
I have said, is largely a matter of temperament; and, with 
Amiel’s sensitive spirit forever brooding over the painful 
incompleteness of life, it is not strange — rather, was it 
inevitable —that he should have felt that ‘the cardinal 
question is that of sin.” 

It is eminently characteristic of this thinker that, in all 
his attempts to formulate his religious belief, he should be 
content with nothing short of what must, in all charity, 
be deemed a kind of Mysticism. The very first sentence 
of this published Journal, July, 1848, strikes the key-note: 
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“There is but one thing needful,— to possess God.” Again: 
“ Bring God down into your heart. Embalm your soul in 
him. To be happy, to possess etergal life, to be in God, 
and to be saved,—all these are the same. Peace and 
repose can nowhere be found except in eternal life, and 
the eternal life is the divine life.” 

This has even a more mystical flavor, but is the natural 
outcome of Amiel’s discontent with everything less compre- 
hensive than all Being: “ There is no repose for the mind, 
except in the Absolute; for feeling, except in the Infinite ; 
for the soul, except in the Divine. Nothing finite is true, 
is interesting, or worthy to fix my attention. All that 
is particular is exclusive, and all that is exclusive repels 
me. There is nothing non-exclusive but the All: my end 
is communion with Being through the whole of Being.” 

The All, the Absolute, the whole of Being,—much of 
this, in spite of Amiel’s condemnation of the German phi- 
losophy and the Transcendental school, is essentially Ger- 
man. There is even a touch here and there suggestive 
of Herbert Spencer’s latest definition,—“ the Infinite and 
Eternal Energy, from which all things proceed.” Perhaps, 
at our souls’ best, we are all Transcendentalists, sharply as 
Mr. Spencer would reject the title and its implications. 

Yet, beyond this strain of Mysticism, Amiel is essentially 
and vitally Christian. He makes a very sharp distinction 
between Christianity and what persons often adopt for 
Christianity, or claim will do very well in the place of 
Christianity — Humanism : — 

* There you have the two worlds. Christianity brings and 
preaches salvation by the conversion of the will, Human- 
ism by the emancipation of the mind. One attacks the 
heart, the other the brain. For one, the mind is the organ 
of the soul: for the other, the soul is an inferior state 
of the mind. The one wisbes to make better by enlighten- 
ing, the other to enlighten by making better... .It is 
the difference between Socrates and Jesus.” But we may 
be sure that this Christianity is not at all that about which 
the ecclesiastical world knows much, that is found in the 
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creeds. You can hardly evolve a Westminster Catechism 
or a Saybrook Platform out of such passages as these : — 

“To me, religion is ljfe before God and in God.” 

** We may hold aloof from the churches and yet bow our- 
selves before Jesus. When Christianity has passed away, 
the religion of Jesus will in all probability survive. After 
Jesus as God, we shall come back to faith in the God of 
Jesus.” 

“Die unto sin! This great saying of Christianity 
remains still the highest theoretical solution of the inner 
life. Only in it is there any peace of conscience, and with- 
out this peace there is no peace... .I have just read seven 
chapters of the Gospels. Nothing calms meso much. To 
do one’s duty in love and obedience, to do what is right,— 
these ideas remain with one. ‘To live in God and do his 
work,— this is religion, salvation, life eternal, the ‘new 
man’ announced by Jesus.” 

Still more emphatically is the divorce between sectarian- 
ism and religion marked by this statement, called forth by 
his having read an account of the Conference of Pastors in 
Paris, April, 1866 : — 

“The question of the supernatural has split the Church 
of France in two. The Liberals insist upon individual 
right, the Orthodox upon the notion of a Church. It is a 
question of method which separates these two camps. I am 
fundamentally separated from both. As I understand it, 
Christianity is above all religious; and religion is not a 
method, it is a life,—a higher and supernatural life, mystical 
in its root and practical in its fruits, a communion with 
God, a calm and deep enthusiasm, a love which radiates, a 
force which acts, a happiness which overflows. Religion, in 
short, is a state of the soul.” 

It is always futile to claim an original thinker for this or 
that theological camp. John Wesley was far greater than 
the sect he founded. Robertson and Stanley made the 
“commandment” so “exceeding broad” that the Church 
of England could not quite hold them. Channing, I think, 
says somewhere that he does not greatly care about names ; 
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what he built on was not a creed, but the high powers 
and possibilities of the soul. Thus, Amiel is in turn a Mys- 
tic, a Calvinist, a Unitarian. But there is a certain familiar 
ring for us in these words: “ The most holy is the most 
Christian. As is the worth of the individual, so is the 
worth of his religion. Perfection as an end,—is not this 
the whole of Christianity?” 

Every genuine man who speaks a true and genuine werd 
helps.. By and by, we may come to see that we cannot ex- 
pect all things from any one individual. We need Goethe 
‘as well as Shakspere ; and, because we extol Jesus, we can- 
not get along without Socrates. Each man brings his gift, 
and the world is not so overfull of greatness that we need 
despise the smallest offering. Even this brooding and per- 
haps too critical spirit was conscious that he had something 
to leave to that world he could not serve by action. “Let 
the living live,” he said, “and you gather together your 
thoughts; leave behind a legacy of feelings and ideas: you 
will be most useful so.” 

Is it not encouraging that after many years, in which 
even those who knew and loved him felt somehow disap- 
pointed by the seeming fruitlessness of his talent, there 
should go forth from the pages of this Journal a vitalizing 
power, the force of a clear, keen intelligence, of a brave and 
tireless spirit, that stirs in us who read the deeper springs 
of the moral life, and thus makes high action more possible 
for us? There are revenges in the intellectual and moral 
as in the physical universe; and the lonely thinker is some- 
times, even by a thoughtless world, justified for that which 
the world is slow enough to forgive,—a refusal to abide 
by its conventional laws and usages. Time is a mighty re- 
vealer, and some of its judgments are just. 


JoHN A. BELLOWS. 
7 
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TRADITIONAL RECORDS OF EARLY ISRAEL. 
“ By faith the elders obtained a good report.”— HreBrews xi, 2. 


Israel had worked out her religion by living. Europe 
accepted Israel’s results mechanically, and therefore was 
unable to understand which of those results was better and 
which was worse. The trouble of it was that Europe ac- 
cepted the things in Israel that Israel herself had rejected. 
Understand how this was. Israel quietly left behind the 
barbarism, because the better light shone. Israel did not 
say such a chapter and such a verse of the old scripture are 
wrong and should be obliterated; but Israel went on dis- 
covering the good, and the old half-lights were reverently 
left behind. Israel discovered that barbaric Israel would 
not do, that semi-civilized Israel would not do, that partial, 
prejudiced, narrow, self-conceited Israel would not do, and 
by degrees became a civilized, religious, God-fearing and 
man-loving Israel. And so, now, we have to proceed to 
examine Israel’s record, and find out what she has left for 
us. The only way to obtain light from hence is to see 
exactly what part of this that is called light is darkness, and 
what part is Light Divine. 

Israel is not to be held responsible for these stories. Some 
of them belong assuredly forever to the world’s imagination, 
but they are not part of Israel’s independent thought. The 
idea of one God creating all things and being in all things 
is peculiarly of Israel; and that you will find mixed up in 
all of these eleven chapters, for Israel could not write history 
without it. But to proceed. I ask you to pass with a 
kindly smile over stories of patriarchs that lived a thousand 
years, who, I suppose, had sons at the ripe age of eight hun- 
dred and fifty years! The Hebrew author of the grand first 
chapter of Genesis, whose work is found here and there all 
through the book, had an idea, which he probably gathered 
from the Assyrians themselves, that the first men lived a 
thousand years,—that is the golden age; and that then the 
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next series of men, the silver age, lived five hundred years, 
and the third series of men two hundred and fifty years, and 
the last age one hundred and twenty, at the outside. And 
so you see that the first patriarchs are fitted to the golden age. 
They lived very near to a thousand years, none quite touch- 
ing that period. Adam lived nine hundred and thirty years, 
Noah nine hundred and fifty, Methuselah nine hundred and 
sixtytiine (a date I well knew in my childhood). This 
author, whom you can follow all through the first four books 
of the Pentateuch, is exceedingly exact. He knew exactly 
the age at which Adam’s first son was born; and he can tell 
you, also, that Noah was exactly six hundred years old when 
he went into the ark, and that it was in the six hundredth 
year of Noah’s life and on the second month and the 
seventeenth day of the month when the flood began, and 
that Noah was exactly six hundred and one years one month 
and twenty-seven days old when he came out of the ark. 
You see there is a preciseness in this that is very remarkable ; 
but it isa part of the exact chronological scheme of this 
author, who always deals with times and numbers, which are 
all added up as carefully as any arithmetic sum. It is, of 
course, pitiful to attempt to say that man did live one thou- 
sand years; and we can only gently smile at any theologian 
(shall we call him)— at anybody — who attempts to defend 
such dates. It is all by-play. You must allow the Israelit- 
ish imagination to have the same play as other imaginations 
have. If you declare that it is the exact word of God that 
Noah was six hundred and one years one month and twenty- 
seven days old when the event of the ark took place, you are 
of the old, old; and I cannot reach a hand to grasp you, you 
are so far off. You see we must learn to put the secondary 
things in their places, or otherwise we cannot possibly em- 
phasize the truly divine word of Israel. But to proceed. 
From the Assyrians, doubtless, the Hebrew scholars gathered 
deeply valuable geography and ethnology, which you find in 
the tenth of Genesis, and also gathered something of their 
own chronology which they had not known before ; and so 
you will see that the old patriarch, Abraham, is carefully 
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traced out from the first man step by step, without a break, 
through father and son. Now,I am not able to trace my 
descent so accurately to Adam as that. It was the province 
of this Hebrew writer to know very much more than we do 
on such matters. But, passing by these secondary things, we 
come at once in Genesis upon the beginning of the tra- 
ditional history of Israel. 

Israel existed for ages without documents, and the story 
of her past was handed down from father to son in those 
ancient days when people learned from mouth to mouth. 
Now, you must not imagine that tradition is worthless, for, 
while people had only tradition to depend upon from gener- 
ation to generation, the memory was cultivated in a most 
astonishing manner; and, therefore, we must never dis- 
regard*the first systematic and consistent tradition. Not- 
withstanding this, it must be said at once that, if you ask 
me how much I know about Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, I 
shall be obliged to tell you that I know nothing whatever. 
All I know and all that all scholars know, whatever they 
may say, is this: they know what Israel in the eighth and 
ninth centuries before Christ thought and received ; and that 
is all, or nearly all. For our purposes, however, it is all the 
better. Exactly what Abraham thought or what was the 
exact state of early Israel then, no one can tell, for the rea- 
son that there is no means of telling; but what the Israel- 
ites of the eighth and ninth centuries before Christ thought 
out, and gained for all time, that is of enormous importance. 
And we shall find that at this epoch Israel began to have a 
voice so keen and penetrating, when she spoke of religion, that 
in the end all men must hear it. What, then, does Israel, 
inside the first millennium before Christ, let us say, begin 
to think about her past? In the first place, she thinks about 
it as a free chart upon which she can write her best thought 
of to-day. A great deal that she wrote about Abraham, 
Isaac, and Moses, is like Tennyson’s writing of King Arthur. 
That tells, not what the people of the pre-Saxon time thought, 
but what the best thought of the nineteenth century is. So 
with Israel. In the faith of Abraham and in the power of 
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Moses, she drew her immortal idea of trust in the Eternal, 
and showed how glorious is the life faithfully spent in his 
cause. It should here be said that we often know with 
almost exact precision the various hands, as far as the date 
of their century is concerned, who wrote the narratives 
about Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joshua, Gideon, etc. You 
must be content at present, and perhaps forever, with that. 
And that is enough to sketch out with free hand Israel’s 
growth in religion. Do you think that the parable of the 
prodigal son is an exact fact? And, if it were, do you think 
it would be worth one atom more? Why, the prodigal son 
is a tale; and it is a tale freely told, without the least limita- 
tion about history. Why is it valuable? Because Jesus 
could put his highest, most glorious thought about the love 
divine into a tale, unfettered by history. He was free to tell 
what the Father in heaven is like. Just so, when you see 
the great lines of noble thought in the stories of the patri- 
archs, you can be sure that the writers of these stories, Isra- 
elitish men, about Homer’s time, saw duty, saw obedience 
to God, saw truth and right very much as you and I see it. 
That is the point. Each writer, it is true, has to confine 
himself somewhat to the traditional lines; but, upon the 
whole, those lines give him freedom to sketch his divinest 
thought. 

It should, however, be said that the different writers, or 
possibly schools of writers, whose work makes up most of 
the first books of the Bible, have very different stand-points. 
The general reader cannot possibly follow all the details of 
‘learned criticism; but, fortunately for him, the plain differ- 
ences of tone, method, and purpose, will almost always be a 
sure guide to the author or authors. If, for instance, you 
come upon exact details of ritual and worship or of narra- 
tives illustrating these, exact statements of patriarchs’ ages, 
tribal numbers, or systematic chronology, you are in the 
hands of the great Levitical writer of Genesis i., whose 
work dates about 500 B.C. If you come upon stories of 
gloom and punishment following idolatry, evil tales con- 
cerning the patriarch whose memory made Bethel sacred, 
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or upon golden calves worshipped under the very shadow of 
Sinai, you may be fairly sure that you are in the hands of a 
prophet of the Southern kingdom, writing in the eighth or 
seventh century. The Deuteronomist, whose earnest desire 
is to make Jerusalem the one central place of worship, writes 
late in the seventh century; while stories of simple life, 
light, hope, and inspiration, filled with tender touches and 
delicate artistic details, will almost surely guide you to the 
great unknown writer of Northern Israel, who flourished 
about 800 B.C.* 

The strangest discovery of all Biblical criticism is the 
resurrection of Northern Israel. A few families here and 
there may still lovingly count their genealogy back to North- 
ern ancestors; but, to-day, most of the Jews of America, 
Europe, and Asia, are from Southern Israel. And so we 
have this strange fact: the writers of Northern Israel, whose 
very names have perished, have left a record of beauty and 
of inspiration unsurpassed in the writings of the Old World; 
and yet the people more than seven centuries before Christ 
were taken into captivity, and they were never heard of 
afterward, they were lost. But these precious fragments 
of their literature will live forever, because they contain in 
them the thought of a living God. I must pass by the 
beautiful story of Abraham, his generosity, his courage, his 
faith, his obedience, and shall only glance at the noble 
portraits of Jacob, Joseph, and Moses, painted by the great 
unknown of Northern Israel; for, on the whole, these are 
the gems of this ancient gallery. t 

Jacob is the hero, the servant of God, in ‘private life. 
First, he is the obedient son. Rebekah is represented as 
fearing for her son lest he should marry into the heathen 
tribes around, as her eldest son, Esau, had done; and 
Jacob is blessed by his old father Isaac, and is sent away 


* What original responsibility I may have in ‘these statements will ‘conaiat mainly 
in the high importance attributed to the original narratives of the Northern writer 
or writers, especially in the stories of Jacob and Moses; and perhaps, also, in showing 
how powerful was the motive which induced the Southern prophets deliberately to 
mar and distort them. Joseph is simply muddled by later hands. Gideon's fame 
has a slight put upon it for the same reason, Jephthah, Elijah, and Elisha, the North 
can still wholly claim. 
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to find a wife among his kinsmen in the far East. He starts 
in brave obedience to a parent’s sacred mandate, and pre- 
pares to face, staff in hand, a lonely stranger, the thousand 
perils of a desert journey. When he comes to Bethel, it is 
night; and he lays his head down upon a stone for a pillow, 
and dreams a dream of a ladder whose foot rested on the 
earth and whose top reached heaven, and on it the angels 
were ascending and descending! Now, when Jacob woke, 
he said, “ This is the house of God and gate of heaven!” 
And he called the place Beth-el, the house of God. At 
last, he comes to the land of the East; and, approaching 
a well, he asks if his relatives live near by. “Lo!” say 
the shepherds, “ Rachel, daughter of Laban, is coming to 
water her flock.” “Why do you wait here?” he says. 
They tell him that the stone is so vast that only all the 
shepherds together can lift it. . But, when Jacob saw the 
fair young Rachel, his own mother’s brother’s daughter, it 
gave him such strength and courage that he lifted the 
mighty stone all by himself; and he watered her flock. 
There he saw her and loved her, and was faithful to that 
first love all his days. Faithful to her memory when dying, 
he asked his son Joseph to. bury him in her grave. Next 
comes the faithful servant. He serves his uncle Laban, and 
Laban is a cheat and a screw; and yet Jacob remains faith- 
ful. If any of Laban’s flock was torn by beasts or died 
of itself, Jacob made up the loss himself. By day the heat 
consumed him, and by night the frost. Faithful was he 
ever to Laban, though Laban changed his wages ten times: 
so that, if “the God of Bethel” had not been there to help 
him, Jacob would have been poverty-stricken, in spite of 
all his work. At last, he departs to see his dear old father 
once more. He comes home a wealthy man, and receives 
his father’s blessing. “And Isaac died, and his sons Esau 
and Jacob buried him.” 

Now, that is the story of Jacob, as we read it. You will 
see nothing about Jacob practising a shameful cheat on his 
blind and dying father. That comes from quite another 
hand: that comes from Southern Israel. Bethel, the place 
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which Jacob’s memory consecrated, became thoroughly hated 
by Southern-Israel, because there Jehovah was worshipped 
under the form of a golden calf. Some prophet of Judah, 
of the eighth century probably, told this story about Jacob, 
in order to lower the reverence with which Bethel, Jacob’s 
special shrine, was regarded. The narrative is one of 
amazing power. Our sympathies are irresistibly drawn 
toward it. It gives you a sense of a terrible wrong done to 
the poor, blind, dying old man, and the basely defrauded 
brother; and our whole soul revolts against the base and 
lying trickster. And the writer deliberately intended to 
produce such a result. But, if you had asked him, “ What 
right have you to defile the name of a common ancestor?” 
he would have ‘answered at once, “ What is Jacob’s fame 
to me, compared with Jehovah himself, whose name is 
defiled. by the miserable calf worship at Bethel, Jacob’s 
shrine?” A powerful answer, indeed. Nevertheless, the 
primal inspiration is the story of the good, not the evil, 
Jacob. The other is an afterthought, and is very lamely 
dovetailed into the original narrative, which it completely 
spoils as it now stands. 

Next comes the portrait of Joseph. Joseph is the hero, 
the man of God, as a statesman. Joseph, a stripling of 
seventeen, is cast into a pit by his jealous brothers, and 
afterward sold into Egypt. ‘ But God was with him.” Jo- 
seph, a young man, is thrown into prison simply because he 
is faithful to his master. ‘“ But God gave him favor in the 
sight of the keeper of the prison.” You all know the beau- 
tiful story: how Joseph was lifted up from the prison ; how he 
stood before Pharaoh; how he by wisdom became the deliv- 
erer of a nation from famine, and was made ruler over all 
the land of Egypt; how. he forgave his wicked brothers, and 
brought his dear old father in safety to see all his glory in 
Egypt. That story is eternal. Every child loves it, but its 
moral significance is as great to-day as ever it was. It is the 
story of a man whose trust in God is not shaken by the 
most miserable trials. Forgotten and forsaken by every one 
save God, he keeps his heart and hope and trust unabated ; 
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and God vindicates him in due time. That is the lesson of 
the story, and that lesson is eternal. 

The third picture is the great, magnificent portrait of 
Moses. Moses is the hero, the man of God, as leader, 
prophet, law-giver, king of men, guide and maker of a na- 
tion. Here we tread on more historical ground. We are 
sure that Moses did the work that the writers tell us he did. 
We know that the great leader arose, and led his people out 
of the house of bondage; but what traditions these writers 


of the eighth and ninth certuries had to start with in regard: 


to Moses it is impossible for us to say. But for the pur- 
poses of discovering the divine in Israel’s development, 
which is our present task, our ignorance here is of little con- 
sequence. A king arose who knew not Joseph. Israel was 
sorely oppressed, and the wicked king ordered all their male 
children to be killed. Now, a little boy was born in the 
midst of the tyranny that ground Israel to the dust ; and the 
mother of the babe sent his little sister, with an ark of bul- 
rushes, to put him into the water. Now, Pharaoh’s daughter 
happened to be going to bathe at the time; and she saw the 
ark, and heard the little child begin to cry. Her womanly 
heart was touched, and she said, “This is one of the He- 
brews’ children”; and she determined to have the child res- 
cued from the water, and brought up. Seeing a little girl by 
the side of the water looking on, she said: “ Little girl, do 
you know whose little boy this is? Can you get me a nurse 
for him?” Of course, the child ran for his mother ; and so the 
mother nursed her own child! Then, when he became old 
enough, he was handed to the daughter of the king, and was 
brought up in all the wisdom of the Egyptians. Moses, the 
man, soon learns the misery of his own people, and strikes a 
fruitless blow for their deliverance. It ends in exile in the 
desert of Sinai. Here Jehovah meets him in the burning 
bush, and gives him his mission of deliverance. At last, 
after waiting weary years, Moses finds that Jehovah’s time 
has come; and he appears before the King of Egypt, and in- 
sists that Jehovah’s people shall be oppressed no more. It is 

the story of Heaven’s vindication of an enslaved people. 
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Plague after plague is sent upon Egypt; and, at last, the 
Egyptians let Israel go, and Moses leads his just en- 
franchised people toward the sea. But Pharaoh sends an 
army after them, and so suddenly does it appear that Israel 
is helpless between the Egyptians and the water. But “ the 
Lord caused a mighty wind to blow, so that the sea dried up, 
and Israel went over dry shod”; and the Egyptians were lost 
in the returning waters. The sense of a great deliverance 
by the Red Sea was burned into Israel’s soul, and was the 
burden of Israel’s songs of praise for all after time. Jeho- 
vah’s people are delivered; and now they come to the moun- 
tain where Moses first saw the Eternal in the burning bush, 
where Moses first had the name Jehovah revealed to him. 
Now, the cloud covers the mountain. The lightnings flash 
and the thunder rolls, as Jehovah descends ; and all the peo- 
ple see Moses ascending to meet Jehovah in the thick dark- 
ness! There he receives the sacred tables, written by Jeho- 
vah’s own finger,—the ten commandments, the law for all 
time. But, before Moses descends, he beseeches Jehovah to 
show him his glory. And Jehovah answers, “Thou canst 
not see my face, and live; but I will put thee in a cleft of the 
rock, and I will cover thee with my hand as I pass by; and 
I will take away my hand, and thou shalt see that which is 
behind me, but my face shall not be seen.” And the Lord 
passed by, and proclaimed the name of the Lord,—“ the 
Lord God, merciful and gracious, slow to anger, and of great 
kindness, showing mercy to thousands, forgiving iniquity, 
transgression, and sin, and who by no means will clear the 
guilty.” Now, the point I make here is that there was a 
grand and true revelation of the character of the eternal 
God himself, and that this revelation was, beyond question, 
clear to the mind of a Hebrew writer eight hundred years 
before Christ. When once the divine character is seen to be 
so pure and beautiful as that, then it is only a matter of 
time as to when the human ideal shall be seen striving to 
conform itself to that. The ideal of man is to be made 
after the image of God. Then Moses says to Jehovah, 
“If thy presence go not with us, carry us not up hence.” 
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And Jehovah answers him, “ My presence shall go with thee, 
and I will give thee rest!” And so the gracious story 
goes on. 

At last, Moses has successfully led them to the very bor- 
ders of the land which Jehovah promised. He thinks of 
nothing for himself. He has borne and carried these loved 
people for Jehovah’s sake ; and, now, the only anxiety of his 
last days is that some one should be called to take his place. 
And so, knowing that he must shortly leave them, he prays 
that Jehovah would reveal the leader who should carry 
them on; and Jehovah reveals to him that his servant 
Joshua should take his place. His last words are a bless- 
ing on Joshua, bidding him be strong and of good courage ; 
for Jehovah will guide him to the land of promise. It was 
not given to the dying hero to touch that land which his 
foot had longed to press; and so he asks to be taken up to 
the high hill, Pisgah, whence he could behold, north and 
south and west, fhe inheritance of Israel. There he died; 
“and Jehovah buried him, and no man knoweth his sepul- 
chre to this day.” “And there arose in Israel none like 
unto Moses, who saw Jehovah face to face.” 

This is the culminating portrait. There is nothing like it 
in the whole Old “Testament, except, possibly, the picture of 
Elijah, which is also by our Northern hands. And so, 
friends, you see what I want. I want to take the old Bible 
away from you. The Bible of the old, old,— that is gone 
and vanished. And I want to give you the Bible again, the 
real one, the one that was wrung out of the heart’s blood of 
Israel, wrung out of her consciousness of the present God. 
Israel’s highest word is that all men shall see that they, also, 
are capable of divine inspiration ; that God is in the midst of 
us all, that God touches us on all sides, and that all the pure 
-in heart can see him. 





“ Jehovah of Hosts.” 


Itt. 
“JEHOVAH OF HOSTS.” 


This expression of our text marks the time that we now 
speak of. It means Jehovah of battles. Jehovah rules 
among the armies of men as well as over the armies of 
heaven. 

There were a great many persons before our war, to 
whom battle and carnage were so infinitely hideous that 
they could not imagine that the eternal God had included 
war in the plan of the world. When they read in the Script- 
ures the story of early Israel, the narrative sent a chill to 
their hearts. And yet, my friends, if you are to understand 
the history of Israel as it really was, if you wish to meet 
the facts and abate nothing, you will very early have to 
learn that the Eternal in a grand sense is the God of bat- 
tles. Upon the whole, it is largely through conflict, and 
bitter conflict at that, that the early victories of the world 
were won. You see this battle going on for millions of 
years among the beasts, and it was this battle that gave 
nerve and power, that brought strength to the muscles, 
keenness to the eye, and swiftness to the limbs; and, if you 
pursue the history of the human race, a similar fact will 
stare you in the face. The first grand discipline of man- 
kind came through battle, the first great acts of self-sacrifice 
came through battle. The idea of fighting, not for yourself 
alone, but for those dear to you,—for your tribe, for your 
country,— that is of the essence of religion. Patriotism, 
and especially patriotism on the field, was the Christianity 
of the ancient world. A writer says, “I hate war, but I 
love its discipline.” There is a latent instinct in the heart 
of man that loves a true soldier,—one who, with brave 
heart, stands ready to give up friends, home, and life itself 
for his country! It was well that our war taught a larger 
wisdom to our own generation. We learned that some- 
times, at any rate, God educates man through battle. 

Undoubtedly, it must be said that oftentimes Israel’s own 
historians exaggerated the carnage, wrote into the history 
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many details most offensive to us. Nevertheless, the com- 
mencement of Israel’s career as the chief guide and guard- 
ian of the world’s religion was inaugurated by battle. Like 
all other people, they learned the deepest meaning of their 
national life through battle. It was the same with the 
Greeks at Marathon and Sulamis. It was the same with 
Rome before she vindicated her right to be called the mis- 
tress of the world. It was so with France, with Germany, 
and with England. In our own history, the war of the Revo- 
lution and our own Civil War have taught us that when a 
nation has to be welded together, made firm and perma- 
nent, it is the battle-hammer that does the work. And so 
we commence the history of Israel as “God’s warrior,” 
Jehovah’s warrior. 

The tribes we now have to deal with are twelve little 
isolated communities with just one bond, and that is “ Je- 
hovah of hosts.” When the enemy comes in like a flood, 
then Jehovah lifts up his standard against him. That is 
the faith of Israel, the one deep thing for which Israel 
stood and for which Israel’s sons were content to die. 

When we meet the armies of Israel advancing upon 
Canaan, we see that Sihon, the king of the Amorites, or hill 
country, had established himself east of Jordan, and held 
by right of conquest the country between the Ammonites 
and Moabites. These tribes were akin to Israel, so that 
it was perfectly natural that Israel should march round 
the east of Palestine, and strike the enemy where their kin 
were on each.side of them; and so Sihon, the king of the 
Amorites, was the first victim to Israel’s religious zeal. 
Jehovah of hosts gave them first the east of the Jordan. 
The next step was to get a firm foothold on the land 
beyond. The fords of Jordan over against Jericho are to 
this day the most natural way of entrance from the south- 
east. But the strong city of Jericho faced the fords, and 
her walls seemed to defy all the attempts of the wild 
desert people to take them; and there was an impression 
burnt into early Israel that it was through Jehovah himself 
that those walls came down. And I suppose that the 
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inhabitants of Jericho felt very much as the inhabitants of 
Babylon did, when Cyrus vainly attempted to get within 
its walls. But the walls of Jericho somehow came down ; 
and, in the later days, Israel loved to feel that it was 
a victory of faith. And it was. It was this belief in 
“Jehovah of hosts” that pulled those walls down. The 
great conquest is made. The foothold is at last gained. 
Either before this or after it, Judah separated from his 
Northern bretaren, and with Simeon, his brother (that is 
the way the old story talks), he went to the South, and 
easily gained a foothold there; and from henceforth, for two 
hundred years at least, we hear nothing of Judah. All the 
great conflicts occur among Northern tribes. The great 
leader of Ephraim, Joshua, heads the people; and at last, 
after defeat had compelled their union, the kings of Canaan 
gather together, and give Israel battle at Beth-horon. 
There Israel won the fatal field which gave them the land 
that Jehovah had promised to them and to their children, 
as they believed, forever. The great song of this battle we 
have lost. We have only just one hint of it, where the 
poet said, “Sun, stand thou still,.and thou, moon in the 
valley of Ajalon, until Jehovah hath taken vengeance on 
his enemies!” After days turned this grand poetry into 
ridiculous prose, and men have actually believed that the 
mighty course of the solar system was altered by Joshua 
standing on the hill and lifting up his spear in the sight of 
Israel. Of course, I need not say that, if any such event 
had happened, the physical consequence would have been 
that, the moment the earth had been suddenly stopped 
in its movement, Joshua and his host, Canaanites and all, 
would have immediately gone toward the Jordan with the 
speed of a cannon-ball; and that would have been the last 
of Israel and of her enemies, too. It is a piece of noble 
poetry which ignorance turned into prose. It is the same, 
I might say here, with the story of Jonah. A beautiful, 
a lovely story, a poem, a tale, if you like, with a noble 
moral ; yet, if the author had known that after years would 
have turned his poetry into stupid prose, I think he would 
have been almost sorry that he had ever written it. 
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But, though this foothold is gained, the work of Jehovah 
of hosts is by no means accomplished. The Canaanites of the 
North are still strong, and they do not love the new-comers. 
King Jabin, with his nine hundred chariots of iron, mightily 
oppressed Israel. In later days, it was always felt that it 
was because of Israel's sin that this occurred; and I suppose 
it was, in a certain sense. For the tribes would naturally 
go each about his own business, one to his farm and the 
other to his merchandise, and so forget the common bond,— 
the one thing sacred in Israel,— “ Jehovah of hosts.” But, 
once again, with that grand rallying cry, Israel regains her 
freedom ; and we have a priceless record left of the mighty 
struggle in the grand song of Deborah, the prophetess. 
It tells that just at this great epoch there was one loyal 
heart in Israel, who "bated no jot of trust in that Jehovah 
who once had descended on Sinai, and who had led his 
people across the desert to the land he promised them; 
and that heart was a woman's. “They ceased in Israel 
until 1, Deborah, arose.” Her song still tells the story 
how Barak, with ten thousand men at his feet, encouraged 
by her “ Thus saith Jehovah!” gives battle to the army of 
the aliens. Jehovah of hosts once more conquers through 
the armies of Israel. Sisera, the captain of Jabin’s host, 
fled, we are told, and came to the tent of Heber, the Kenite, 
whose wife, Jael, welcomed him in. But when he lay 
down, weak and weary, and fell fast asleep, she drove 
a nail into his temple; and Israel’s bitterest foe was dead. 
In that rough time, it was inevitable that Jael should be 
a heroine to Israel. If you want to understand the grand 
and fierce spirit of Israel at that time, read that poem, 
especially in the new translation. It gives you a sense of 
power and movement that nothing else can give. The 
burden of it all is “ Jehovah of hosts.” 

Once again, the tribes go each their way. Even then, it 
was found that Reuben never regarded the bitter need of 
his comrades, but abode by his flocks; and Reuben, we 
find, actually vanishes out of Israel’s history. ‘“ Unstable 
as water, he does not excel.” The Midianitish tribes of the 
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South, as they felt their power or else felt the pangs of 
hunger, from time to time invaded Palestine. This time, 
it was their mighty host that flooded Northern Israel; and 
all people were afraid. But once more Jehovah comes 
down: he searches all through the armies of Israel to see 
if there is one brave heart left; and he finds one, the son 
of Joash, young Gideon, one of the tribe of Manasseh. He 
it is who delivers Israel with his strong right arm and brave 
heart. The great battle is fought in this way. All in Israel 
who dare to follow him are gathered together; and the huge 
army of the Midianites confronts them, a host too vast to 
be overcome save by stratagem. Gideon determines on a 
night surprise, and selects — or, rather, Jehovah teaches him 
to select—for the purpose three hundred men out of his 
whole army; for a night surprise must be sudden and swift, 
and not a single fool, coward, or laggard must be there to 
betray his comrades before the attack comes on. The brave 
three hundred men carry each in one hand a lighted lamp 
concealed inside a pitcher, and in the other a trumpet ready 
for an instant blast. At Gideon’s signal, they blew their 
trumpets and broke their pitchers; and, as their lights 
flashed out upon the Midianites, they cried, “ The sword 
of Jehovah and of Gideon.” Midian fled; and the mighty 
army, as was often the case in the East, melted away like 
the dew before the sun. Once more, Israel is delivered ; 
and Gideon becomes forever one of Jehovah’s warriors. 

But now the Moabite and Ammonite tribes become 
Israel’s bitterest foes. Once more, Jehovah finds his cham- 
pion in one of the fugitives of Manasseh,—Jephthah, the 
Gileadite. He it is that declares to the leader of the 
Ammonites that Israel is going to keep the land that Jeho- 
vah gave to them, just as the Moabites keep that which 
Chemosh, their god, gave to them. And Jephthah vowed a 
vow to Jehovah, and said, “If Jehovah gives me this victory 
to-day, whatsoever first meets me as I come to my house in 
peace I will sacrifice as a burnt offering to Jehovah!” The 
battle is fought, and the victory won; and he comes home, 
and, as he might have thought, the first one to meet him is 
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his maiden daughter coming with timbrels and dances to 
welcome the conqueror back! One of the most touching 
pictures of that fierce time is where the strong father’s 
heart is melted into sorrow, and where the brave girl says: 
“ My father, thou hast vowed to Jehovah to do this. Pay 
thy vow, therefore; for I also am a daughter of Israel!” 
She might have added, “ Wherever Jehovah of hosts is 
known, there my name also shall be remembered!” We 
must not judge those times by the higher light which we 
have now. Judge these men by their own time. Put your- 
selves into those wild days, if you can, by an act of imagina- 
tion, and you shall see that that act appeared then to be 
grand. It was terrible, indeed, but had a certain something 
in it that was sublime. 

And now a new enemy appears upon the coasts. 
Whether a new detachment of Philistines haye come from 
their ancient seats, or in what way Philistia grew to power, 
we cannot tell. But, at least, we know that the fiercest 
opponent of Israel at this time was Philistia. The tribes 
submit to their yoke one by one.. The very existence of 
Israel is once more in question. The first grand blow that 
is struck is struck by the seer, Samuel. It is not a blow 
in battle, but it is a keen act of insight. 

Saul, the son of Kish, a goodly youth, noble in stature, 
mighty in limb, is sent to seek his father’s asses. When he 
arrives at Ramoth, he hears that there is a seer there; and 
so he goes to him, just as persons go to a clairvoyant, and 
asks, him whereabouts those asses of his father’s are. He 
meets a man larger than he thought. He goes to find his 
father’s asses, and finds, instead, a kingdom. Samuel had 
been looking out for his man,— for some one who could lead 
Jehovah’s hosts; and now, seeing Saul with his brave 
spirit, he knows that at last Jehovah has sent him the man, 
and in Jehovah’s name he anoints him king of Israel. For 
‘all men now begin to see that Israel must have a perma- 
nent head, or perish. Up to this time, at each necessity, 
some leader arises, first on this side and then on that; and, 
for the time being, the tribe that has the leader has itself a 
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sort of leadership. As soon, however, as the leader dies, all 
goes back to the old conditions until some new crisis comes. 
But now it is seen that Israel must have an acknowledged 
head, or else the Philistines will crush them utterly. It is 
with the hammer of battle that Israel must be united, if 
at all; and here the welding begins. A cry comes from 
Jabesh-gilead that Nahash, the Ammonite, is besieging it, 
and threatens to put out the right eye of every soul in the 
city. When Saul heard this, “the spirit of Jehovah” came 
upon him; and he hewed to pieces a yoke of oxen, and sent 
the flesh as a token to all the corners of Israel, saying, “ Who- 
soever cometh not after Saul and Samuel, so shall it be done 
to his oxen.” “And the fear of Jehovah fell upon the peo- 
ple, and they came out with one consent.” Jabesh-gilead 
is delivered, and Saul is crowned king “before Jehovah” in 
Gilgal. But the far greater danger from Philistia remains. 
The hosts of Israel confront the Philistines on the rough 
hills of Benjamin. Jonathan is guarding one of the rocky 
passes. And Jonathan said to his armor-bearer: “Come, 
let us go over to the garrison of these uncircumcised. It 
may be that Jehovah will work for us. For there is no 
restraint to Jehovah to save by many or by few.” And his 
armor-bearer said: “ Behold, I am with thee. Do all that 
is in thine heart.” “And Jonathan climbed up upon his 
hands and his feet, and his armor-bearer after him, and the 
Philistines fell before Jonathan; and his armor-bearer slew _ 
after him.” Emboldened by this success, Saul orders an 
advance along the whole line; and the victory is won. A 
very touching and most ancient addition to this story, com- 
ing directly from the heart of this time, still survives. Saul, 
just in the spirit of the time, had vowed that no one should 
taste food urtil Jehovah had delivered them from the Phil- 
istines. It was a foolish vow, but a vow; and that was a 
deeply sacred thing, and had to be kept. After the battle, 
Saul asks Jehovah for guidance by the oracle, and the oracle 
is dumb; and Saul feels that it is because of some iniquity 
of Israel that Jehovah is silent.. And so he orders the lots 
to be cast to find out who has done this wrong; and he says, 
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“Put me and Jonathan, my son, on one side, and all the 
hosts of Israel on the other.” And Saul prayed to the Lord, 
and said, “O Jehovah! if it be Jonathan or I who have 
done this thing, then give Urim; but, if it be the people of 
Israel, then give Thummim!” And the lot feli upon Saul 
and Jonathan. And Saul said, “ Cast lots between me and 
Jonathan, my son.” And the lot fell upon Jonathan. And 
Saul said, “ What hast thou done, my son?” And Jonathan 
said, “I knew not of thy command; but, as I was coming 
from slaughtering the Philistines, I saw that bees had laid 
their honey in the road, and I touched the honey with the 
tip of my rod and put the tip of my rod into my mouth, and 
it nourished and strengthened me; and, surely, if thou 
hadst allowed the people to eat, Jehovah would have given 
us a greater victory!” And Saul says, “Since thou hast 
done this thing, thou shalt surely die.” But the people said, 
“ Jonathan shall not die; for he has this day wrought a great 
victory for Israel through Jehovah.” And so the people’s 
glorious rage saved Jonathan, and Saul was saved from 
slaying his son through a foolish vow. Such pictures as 
these must stimulate the idea that there is a grand and 
wonderful force that comes to Israel through Israel’s 
thought of “Jehovah of hosts.” I would not give a pin 
for a nation that does not manifest in its character some- 
thing of this tremendous force. Such a nation is doomed 
to die. 

But the Philistines are strong and brave, and once again 
the opposing armies meet in the valley of Elah. The Philis- 
tines stood on a mountain on the one side, and Israel stood 
on @ mountain on the other sidé; and there was a valley 
between them. And there went out a champion from the 
camp of the Philistines, named Goliath of,Gath, whose 
height was six cubits and a span. And he had a helmet of 
brass upon his head, and he was armed witha coat of mail; 
and he had greaves of brass upon his*legs, a shield of brass 
between his shoulders, and the staff of his spear was like a 
weaver’s beam, and his spear’s head weighed six hundred 
shekels of iron. And he stood and cried, “I defy the 
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armies of Israel this day: give me a man, that we may fight 
together!” 

Now, Saul had a young armor-bearer, David by name, who 
played cunningly upon the harp; and it came to pass that, 
when Saul’s spirit sank within him, David sang to his harp 
one of the sweet songs of Israel, and Saul’s spirit revived. 
And David said to Saul, “ Thy servant will go and fight this 
Philistine.” And Saul answered, “Thou canst not; for 
thou art but a youth.”. But David tells him that, when a 
lion and a bear came to take a lamb from his father’s flock, 
he went out and smote him and slew him; that, as Jehovah’s 
spirit came mightily upon him and delivered him out of 
the paws of the lion and the bear, so will he deliver him 
from this Philistine also. And Saul believes that the youth 
speaks by Jehovah’s spirit. “Go,” he says, “and Jehovah 
be with thee.” So Saul begins to arm David with his armor. 
But David feels that the giant would easily kill him, if he 
went encumbered with this heavy armor. He must go as 
light as he had gone when the lion and the bear met him. 
So he just took five smooth stones in a shepherd's bag, and 
a sling that he knew well how to use. It was light armor 
fighting against heavy armor. The ponderous giant could 
not move as swiftly as the brave youth could, so David 
could put himself into the best possible position to fight 
him from afar. And so David advances; and the giant is 
struck with stupid wonder at this boyish folly, and he 
curses him by his gods. But David says, “ Jehovah of hosts 
is going to deliver thee into my hands.” “ And David ran 
to meet the Philistine,” and took a stone from his bag and 
slung it; and it sank into the forehead of the Philistine, 
and Israel was delivered. No wonder that the maidens of 
Israel sang tbe song afterward, “ David has killed his ten 
thousands ”’; for it was as if ten thousand men of the Philis- 
tines that day had died. Once more, the hosts of Jehovah 
took courage, advanc@@ forward ; and the victory was gained. 

But now Saul, who had so bravely led Israel, became mis- 
erably, meanly, and suicidally jealous of David. Through- 
out his days, David was loyal and loving to his friends; but 
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this mad hate of Saul made two parties in Israel, when 
Israel needed to be united, if ever she did. David at last 
finds that Saul has resolved in his heart to get rid of him. 
Saul had given David his daughter, because he had un- 
doubtedly loved him at first. But his jealous hate at last 
burns so fiercely that there is no escape except in flight; 
and so David henceforth leads a sort of a freebooter’s life, and 
finally flees to the land of the Philistines. Once again, the 
Philistines meet the armies of Israel on Mount Gilboa; and 
Saul and his son Jonathan are slain. Israel flees; and the 
heads of Saul and Jonathan are cut off, and their bodies are 
hung on the wall of Bethshan. David heard the bitter 
news with forgiving sorrow. He remembered only what 
Saul had done for Israel. He had loved Jonathan as his 
own soul, and the bitterness of death came upon him when 
he thought of the great heart which had ceased to beat. 
Out of the depths of his sorrow, he sung that grand song: 
“The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high places. How 
are the mighty fallen! Saul and Jonathan were lovely in 
their lives, and in their deaths they were not divided. I am 
distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan. Very pleasant 
hast thou been to me: thy love to me was wonderful, pass- 
ing the love of women! How are the mighty fallen, and the 
weapons of war perished !” 

It was probably well for Israel that David at this time 
was considered a sort of vassal to the Philistines, for this 
gave Israel a precious breathing time. On the death of 
Saul, the men of Judah made David king at Hebron, their 
chief city. It was perfectly natural for the men of Judah 
to be loyal to the head man of their tribe, but it was a 
supremely difficult thing to unite both South and North to- 
gether. Only the wonderfully winning character of David 
made this possible. David then, for seven years, rules Judah 
in Hebron. Abner, the kinsman of Saul, had taken Ish- 
bosheth, one of Saul’s sons, across the Jordan; for, practi- 
cally, the whole of North-western Israel was in the hands of 
the Philistines, and for seven years the poor, little, petty court 
continued at Mahanaim. At last, Abner, being insulted by 
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his weak, foolish king, resolves that the people must be one 
under David’s hands: “There is just one strong man in 
Israel, and David is the man. It is a question of life and 
death. The Philistines will eat us up, unless we work 
together.” And so, at last, all Israel is united under David. 
Now, Jehovah of hosts does indeed march before his people. 
Israel triumphs as never before. First, the Philistines are 
met, and conquered again and again. Edom on the south, 
Moab and Ammon on the east, and Damascus on the north 
are all put down, one after the other, until at last Jehovah 
of hosts gives to David all the land “from the great 
river (Euphrates) to the sea.” In after times, Israel looked 
back with wonder and delight to David’s reign. 

David was, on the whole, the greatest hero that Israel 
ever possessed. Gracious hints still survive which reveal 
a very lovely character. Remember the time, of course, 
full of the ruthlessness of semi-barbarism. David was a 
man of blood, and did wild and wicked things when passion 
dictated; but he was loving, capable of wonderful insight, 
able to win men and to keep their hearts. One of the 
most lovely stories that was ever told of any one is told of 
him. It was when he was besieged by the Philistines in 
a stronghold which was very near his native Bethlehem. 
And David thirsted; and he said, “ Oh! if some one would 
bring me water from the well at Bethlehem, where I used 
to drink when I was a boy!” And three mighty men 
heard him. They could not stand that weak, imploring 
voice; and they burst through the invading host, and 
brought him the water in their hands. But, when it came, 
David would not drink it, but poured it out before Jehovah; 
and he said, “Is this not the blood of men that went in 
jeopardy of their lives?” and he would not drink it. 
With this one delicate, tender touch, I conclude this first 
sketch of rising Israel. You must understand that you can 
find a thousand faults in the men of those rough days. 
You will find a great deal that is crude, a great deal that 
is barbaric, and much that is inexcusable. But you read 
the history in vain, if you do not see the beginning of 
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a great, of a tremendous force; if you do not see that 
something is coming out of all this, that this is the first 
rude sketch of a great idea. That idea is that the Lord 
rules in the armies of heaven and among the inhabitants of 
the earth, and that those who trust in him are forever 
blest. That, then, is the lesson we learn from our brief 
study to-night. I wish you to read these stories wisely 
and well. The men of the past have vanished. Their 
bones are dust; and, when they lifted their hands and folded 
them across their breasts in death, they mutely asked for 
sympathy from those of the future for whom they uncon- 
sciously labored. “But they ask for forgiveness, not of us, 
but of Heaven!” 

S. R. CALTHROP. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Journal of Speculative Philosophy for October, 1885, 
issued lately, with a unique disregard of time limitations, con- 
tains four able papers, read at Concord last summer by Rev. Dr. 
A. P. Peabody, Mr. Edmund Montgomery, and Profs. Howison 
and Harris, on the question, “Is Pantheism the Legitimate 
Outcome of Modern Science?” Messrs. Fiske and Abbot, whose 
essays in the same course have been separately published, dis- 
cussed this problem rather indirectly; but the four gentlemen 
whose essays are now printed handle the matter with much 
desirable directness. The great difficulty, of course, at the start, 
is to define that very elusive term, “pantheism.” This being 
done, the next trouble is for persons not themselves scientists — 
as not one of the six named is, in any proper sense of the word — 
to pronounce fair judgment upon a movement in which they are 
not busied. The Concord School would have done well to invite 
some practical, working scientists to contribute their opinions, 
however crudely they might be expressed. Yet Prof. Howison, 
it seems to us, has spoken the judicial word for them; for, while 
the other gentlemen endeavor to make out that modern science 
tends to render probable a rational theism, in distinction from a 
strict pantheism, Prof. Howison declares for the proper inde- 
pendence of the two. “ Natural science may therefore be said to 
to be silent on this question of pantheism,— as, indeed, it is and, 
from the nature of the case, must be upon all theories of the su- 
persensible whatever, whether theistic, deistic, or atheistic. Nat- 
ural science has no proper concern with them. Science may well 
enough be said to be non-pantheistic; but so also is it non-theistic, 
non-deistic, non-atheistic. Its position, however, is not, for that 
reason, anti-pantheistic, any more than it is anti-theistic or anti- 
deistic or anti-atheistic. It is, rather, agnostic; in the sense, 
that is, of declining to affect knowledge in the premises, because 
these are beyond its method and province. In short, its agnosti- 
cism is simply its newtrality, and does not in the least imply that 
agnosticism is the final view of things. The investigation of 
the final view, the search for the First Principle, science leaves 
to methods far other than her own of docile sense-experience,— 
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methods that philosophy is now prepared to vindicate as higher 
and far more trustworthy. Yet, when once the supersensible 
Principle is reached in some other way,— the way of philosophy, 
as distinguished from that of natural science,— science will then 
furnish the most abundant confirmations, the strongest corrobora- 
tions,— the more abundant and the stronger in proportion as the 
First Principle presented by philosophy ascends, evolution-wise, 
from materialism, throngh pantheism, to rational theism; for 
science accords most perfectly with the latter, although she is, in 
herself, wholly unable to attain the vision of it. But it must be 
a theism that subsumes into its conceptions of God and man all 
the irrefutable insights of materialism, of deism, and, eminently, 
of pantheism, of which, as I will hope, this paper has shown 
there are those of the greatest pertinence and reality, if also of 
the most undeniable insufficiency.” 

The Presbyterian Review, a handsome and scholarly quarterly, 
in its April number contains a full and excellent paper on the 
Hittites by Prof. Francis Brown.- Quite another kind of mind 
from Prof. Brown’s is that shown in Prof. H. Johnson’s “ The 
Silence of Scripture a Proof of its Divine Origin,”— a very good 
specimen of what has largely passed for logic among theologians, 
but which is more truly known as sheer assumption of the thing 
to be proved. 

The Bibliotheca Sacra ccutinues its warfare upon the Andover 
theology with undiminished zeal. Rev. Dr. Behrends assails the 
subjective method known as that of the- “Christian conscious- 
ness”; “There can be no more mischievous state of things than 
the adoption of phrases whose principles are kept in the back- 
ground, postulates whose simple enunciation would be promptly 
challenged and earnestly rejected. And, in this catalogue of 
phrases, ‘ Christian consciousne&s’ is one of the most important.” 
Rev. F. H. Foster considers Dr. Jonathan Edwards’ reply to 
Chauncy complete; and Rev. Dr. Todd, of New Haven, criti- 
cises in a narrow way Rev. Mr. Munger’s New Theology. What 
with the editorial notices bearing the same way, the venerable 
Bibliotheca seems to be thoroughly aroused over the heresies of 
Andover. 

The New Princeton Review, which continues to be a solid and 
dignified periodical of the best class, has an article in its May 
number from George Bancroft, defending the common transla- 
tion, “ Deliver us from evil,” against the Revised Version. It is 
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a matter where subjective considerations will decide with the 
translator far more than the text. The Princeton begins in this 
issue an excellent record of events at home and abroad, and an 
analytical index of great fulness. 

A Californian correspondent, not so familiar with his Old 
. Testament as he ought to be, inquires if the Boston Beacon was 
hoaxing on the subject of mugwumps (see our April Notes), 
because the chapter reference to Genesis was not correctly given. 
It should have read xxxvi., wherein “dukes” may be found in 
profusion. The author of that aged and decayed epic, The 
Columbiad, Joel Barlow, has found a biographer in Mr. C. B. 
Todd. Mr. J. F. Hunnewell’s The Imperial Island, Eng- 
land’s chronicle in stone, treats of the famous buildings and 
monuments of all kinds throughout England. Mr. J. Schoen- 
hof's work on the industrial situation and the question of wages 
presents an able free-trade view of these matters. Mr. Eugene 
Schuyler has thoroughly discussed American diplomacy and the 
furtherance of commerce in his careful work on this subject. 

In W. Oncken’s series of histories of all times and countries, 
the most recent volumes are the Geschichte der Orientalischen 
Voelker in Alterthum, by Herr Justi, and Der Islam in Morgen- 
und Abendland, by A. Miller. A valuable addition to the 
increasing literature of the social question is Theodor Hertzka’s 
Die Gesetze der Sozialen Entwickelung. The death of Julius 
Schmidt breaks off in the middle his revision of his history 
of German literature. A monument is to be erected to Scho- 
penhauer at Frankfort. If inscriptions were called for, one might 
suggest an appropriate one for the protagonist of pessimism from 
Dr. Hedge: “ Will .. . wanted to see itself, to understand thor- 
oughly its own essence and working, and it became Scuoren- 
Haver. Then it saw all the wofks that it had made, and, be- 
hold! it was very bad.”—— Dr. Boehtlingk’s abridged Sanskrit 
dictionary is now finished. Dr.- H. Steinthal’s AUgemeine 
Ethik is a work of great value from the noted philologist. 

M. P. Decharme’s Mythologie de la Grice Antique is com- 
mended by good authority as clear, precise, learned, sagacious, 
and closely brought down to date in its second edition. M. 
Taine is about to publish a study of the character of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. Prof. E. Chastel, the eminent ecclesiastical his- 
torian of Geneva, lately deceased, taught in the Faculty of The- 
ology for forty-two years, from 1839 to 1881. His principal 
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work was a History of Christianity from its origin to our own 
times. In the Revue des Deux Mondes for April 1, M. Victor 
Duruy treats of the development of the religious idea in Greece, 
M. A. Fouillée considers pleasure and pain from the point 
of view of natural selection, and the picture of Heine given by 
his latest German biographers is summarized. M. E. Beaus- 
sire’s Les Principes de la Morale is pronounced by Mind “a 
valuable contribution toward the reconciliation between an intui- 
tional view of duty and a utilitarian view of the moral criterion 
which Prof. Sidgwick has attempted on other lines.” 

Rev. P. H. Wicksteed has translated from the Dutch, with the 
assistance of the author, Dr. A. Kuenen’s Historico-critical In- 
quiry into the Origin and Composition of the Hexateuch (the 
Pentatench and Joshua). The “ Epochs of Church History ” 
Series starts out with modest little volames on The Reformation 
in England, by Canon George G. Perry, and The English 
Church in Other Lands, or the Spiritual Expansion of Eng- 
land, by Rev. H. W. Tucker.—— The Resultant Greek Testa- 
ment gives a new text, edited by Rev. Dr. Weymouth, consid- 
ered to be the one on which the majority of modern editors are 
agreed. It prints the various readings of Stephen, Lachmann, 
Tregelles, Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Weiss, Westcott and Hort, 
and the Revision Committee. Pope Joan is a study of the 
mythical female pope of the Middle Ages from the Greek of E. 
Rhoidis. Prof. Thomas Maguire’s first series of lectures on 
Philosophy is highly praised by the English reviews. 

Part nine of the Proceedings of the Society of Psychical Re- 
search, of London, furnishes a full exposure of the arts of 
Madame Blavatsky and her confederates of the theosophic or 
Esoteric Buddhist persuasion. The committee say, “We regard 
her neither as the mouthpiece of hidden seers nor as a mere 
vulgar adventuress: we think that she has achieved a title to 
permanent remembrance as one of the most accomplished, 
ingenious, and interesting impostors in history.” Prof. Monier 
Williams, the well-known Sanskrit scholar, has been knighted. 

Prof. W. Robertson Smith takes the place of the late Henry 
Bradshaw, the noted librarian of Cambridge University. M. 
Le Page Renouf succeeds Dr. Samuel Birch as director in the 
department of Oriental antiquities in the British Museum; and 
Mr. A. 8S. Murray is made director in the department of Greek 
and Roman antiquities, Prof. C. F. Newton having resigned. 
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Sir Henry Taylor’s death follows within a year the publication 
of his autobiography. 

The new and attractive edition of Mr. John Morley’s works 
will be completed with three volumes of miscellanies. The 
Letters and Journals of the late W. Stanley Jevons have been 
edited by his wife. Mr. Walter Pater is now at work on a 
romance of sixteenth century life in France. Carlyle’s Letters, 
edited by Charles Eliot Norton, are announced. Mind for 
April contains valuable articles by George 8. Fullerton, on “ The 
Conceivability of the Infinite,” and by A. W. Benn, on “ Habit 
and Progress.” An American, Mr. J. M. Cattell, discussing 
the time taken up by cerebral operations, affords a notable 
instance of the extent to which experimental methods are now 
applied to the study of mind. Bohn’s series has a new hand- 
book of worth of the history of the philosophy from Mr. E. B. Bax. 

The final edition of Munro’s Lucretius is in three volumes, 
the first two containing the introduction and notes, the third the 
translation. Miss A. M. Clerke’s History of Astronomy in 
the Nineteenth Century tells a wonderful story well—— Rev. 
F. G. Fleay, one of the ablest of the new school of Shaksperiane. 
has published a Chronicle History of the Life and Works of 
William Shakspere, which cannot fail to be worthy of attention. 

C. H. Herford, M.A., investigates rather a slender subject in 
his volume on the literary relations of England with Germany in 
the sixteenth century.—— Prof. E. A. Freeman, to the list of 
whose books there is no end, issues a new course of lectures on 
the Methods of Historical Study. In a late review, he charges 
home with vigor on Mr. Frederic Harrison, who had been de- 
claiming about the “literary nuisance” of spelling historical 
names and naming historical events, such as the battle of Senlac, 
with all possible accuracy; and he seems to leave few remains of 
the Harrisonian rhetoric in existence. H. C. Maxwell-Lyte 
has written a new history of Oxford University, from the earliest 
times to the revival of learning. Baron Hibner’s book of 
travels, Zhrough the British Empire, is the best: recent work in 
that line. 

Prof. Villari’s standard Life of Savonarola has been thoroughly 
revised for a new edition. M. Laveleye, in his recent Letters 
Jrom Italy, well emphasizes the office of Christianity in modern 
progress: “In my opinion, it is one of the greatest triumphs 
of the gospel that, in the name of ideality and justice, it rebels 
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against the world and existing facts. As Renan has himself 
pointed out in his preface to Ecclesiastes, the grandeur of the 
prophets, from Job to Jesus, consisted in their protest and revolt 
against natural laws and established customs. Thé whole of 
Christianity is included in this sublime aspiration toward the 
‘kingdom of God, whose gospel is ‘glad tidings.’ This is the 
source of the hatred of sin, of the desire for what is better, and, 
conseqtently, of the progress of modern times.” 

N. P. G. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


UNITARIAN CHRISTIANITY. 


We have received a letter from our good friend, Rev. J. L. 
Douthit, of Shelbyville, Ill., asking us to copy certain portions 
of articles in a recent number of his earnest little paper, Our 
Best Words. We have the greatest esteem for the devout 
religious spirit and disinterestedness of Mr. Douthit. We 
feel, with him, that in a denomination like ours, committed 
so entirely to freedom of thought, there is danger not merely 
now, but always, of our losing sight of the simple and binding 
moral authority of the gospel of Jesus, and the Christian tradi- 
tions and verities ; and that, in our eagerness to develop the intel- 
lectual in man, and place him on a pinnacle of individual inde- 
pendence, we may be wanting in that childlike obedience to the 
will of God which marked his Son. We believe in maintaining 
the integrity of our denomination, to use an English phrase, as 
much as our cousins abroad would preserve the integrity of their 
empire. Our bond of union has been the name, the moral au- 
thority, the love of Jesus Christ, as our guide to the Father and 
all truth. If we cease to hold his banner, we may be very good 
people, having been trained in his school; but we shall be weak, 
not knowing what we want, and the next generation of Unita- 
rian Christians and their churches will not be found. If we are 
going to die, we would not die in this way. We would rather 
die with our great Captain’s flag flying, and be absorbed in other 
churches, because we believe so much that they want us, rather 
than be scattered to the winds because we do not know what we 
believe. But we are not going to die. We are going to preach, 
to sing, to proclaim everywhere the unsearchable riches of Christ, 
our human Friend below and our glorified Leader in heaven, 
whose gospel here we are only beginning to learn, and whose 
spiritual secrets he will make known to us more fully in the 
presence of his Father. 

But we cannot believe that personal controversy, or even the 
most amiable discussions through the press, will do much to es- 
tablish what we think to be the truth. Both sides, before they 
get through, generally overshoot their mark: the public grows 
into a non-progressive spirit of intolerance on one hand, and a 
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tone of levity and irreverence on the other. We do not believe 
that much was gained by the controversies of our early Unitarian 
fathers. All honor be to them for the stand they took for Chris- 
tian liberty! but the war of words probably left both sides pretty 
nearly where they were before, from constitutional temperament 
and habits of indolence or of intellectual or emotional activity 
of mind. It is the gradual process of education and enlighten- 
ment that has brought the so-called Orthodox denominations 
to-day into such a position that we may go now into any one of 
their churches in the city of Boston and hear nothing that 
offends our moral sense or ideals of the truth. These facts do 
not excuse us for keeping still. They only prove that it is by 
the sincere living of our Christianity and the persistent and ear- 
nest habit of maintaining and planting the visible Church of 
Christ, as we understand it, all over the land, that we shall bring 
men and women to the highest truth. The truth in each one of 
the churches of every name must grow and prevail; and the 
errors will drop off, if Christians are faithful. May we be found 
ready for the hour in our household of faith! 

We have received from our venerable friend, the Rev. I. Sum- 
ner Lincoln, of Wilton, N.H., two pamphlets, one an Essay on 
Eternal Life, the other an Open Letter on Christ's Church, 
“addressed to the First Christian Church of Gardner, Mass., 
on its centenary occasion, by an aged pastor, who ministered to 
this same church sixty years ago.” These addresses are full of 
that firm faith, that devout joy in the gospel of Christ, which 
have marked My Lincoln’s whole life and make green his advanc- 
ing age, and, as he himself says, “keep his old heart true to its 
early beatings.” May new years be still spared to this reverend 


pioneer of our faith, and daily refreshment from the Fountain 
of Life! 


Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, in his recent lectures on Art, be- 
lieves that a new era is opening for the religious artist in the 
life of Christ,— its simple human history, the portrayal of those 
who loved him, the scenes in Galilee, the profound emotions on 
the faces around. “ Why,” he asks, “is Hunt alone the repre- 
sentative of this art? If we could but feel these things as facts 
and not doctrines, what an immense range there is for relig- 
ious painting that shall move the world !” 

The Jubilee of the London Domestic Mission to the Poor has 
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called out some very interesting discussions from our English 
brethren, and the remarkable historic address of the venerable 
Rev. J. Hamilton Thom. This gentleman touched the heart of 
his audience by his reminiscences of the early days of this organi- 
zation, and especially the character of its founder, Mr. Johns. “In 
1836, they heard,” he says, “of a person in Devonshire who was 
the ideal man for the work, called by some a dreamer, but who 
simply belonged to that most genuine, most productive form of 
the religious spirit, the practical mystic, where the trust in God, 
which we all profess, was so entire that it was a natural conse- 
quence that it should become the passion of his being to turn 
the visions of faith into the realities of life.” Mr. Johns was a 
rustic preacher from the Devonshire lanes, whose father was an 
artist of considerable repute, and the friend of Turner, whom he 
often accompanied in his excursions through the wild scenes 
of Dartmoor. He expressed sometimes his surprise that the 
Unitarian ministers did not oftener visit these spots, to draw 
forcible illustrations for their sermons. Mr. Johns, the son, was 
suddenly transplanted from these rural places to the misery and 
degradation of Liverpool. He draws a picture, says Mr. Thom, 
of these terrible scenes of poverty, ignorance, brutality, and 
filth among the poor,— new-born infants lying on shavings with 
their wretched mothers, old age shivering without any comforts, 
men lounging about with nothing to do, children begging for 
bread, and drunkenness everywhere. He felt guilty himself, he 
says, that such a state of things should exist. 

This was fifty years ago, and people had not sp much money 
to give asnow. But he first visited two hundred families, re- 
lieved the sick and starving, and put forty children into a school, 
being responsible for the money expended. He persuaded the 
poor people to give him a few pennies a week from their earnings ; 
and here began first that system of deposits from the poor which 
has been carried out of late years by such benevolent persons as 
Miss Octavia Hill and others. A generous lady at length gave 
him enough money for a mission house and an assistant. 
From that year, says Mr. Thom, “he was no longer ‘the 
voice of one erying in the wilderness.” Mr. Johns speaks of 
the kindness of the poor toward each other. A poor widow 
who was starving says, “ Bill Flannagan’s sister pawned her shift 
to get us bread.” “Bill Flannagan has a great many sisters in 
the world,” says Mr. Johns. In 1842, the mission house was in 
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great danger from a neighboring fire. The poor people crowded 
around, got out the furniture, and, when he talked of removing 
to another district, they addressed him a letter telling him how 
the whole region was changed since he came, and begging him 
not to go. So he went on enlarging his work, renting little 
patches of land from noblemen’s agents, furnishing small gardens 
for the poor, and making them profitable to landlord and tenant. 
“This man,” says Mr. Thom, “was of a most highly nervous 
temperament, looking as sensitive as if he had no skin; and yet 
he was the most practical of men, never attempting anything 
which did not sucezed, never gaining a step without its point- 
ing to something beyond, never uttering a sigh except of regret 
that his mission was not more known and taken advantage of 
by the poor.” He was the only person then doing that kind of 
work. His field was small, compared with the work done now 
in London and this country. But we often think that these 
little organizations carried on by the magnetic spirit of one man 
or woman, in the end, produce greater results than larger ones, 
where the work must be divided among many more mechanical 
workers, however sincere they may be. These hand-to-hand 
and eye-to-eye ministrations of help and sympathy the world 
does not hear of, but they have their exceeding great reward. A 
contributor, in speaking of Mr. Thom’s address, says: “It was 
one of those utterances that will stand out for years in the 
memory of all who heard it. Not that it was impassioned: it 
was calm, dignified, moving with precision from point to point. 
Names, dates, quotations, fell into their places in perfect order, 
as he guided his auditors through the varied incidents of fifty 
years, without a single note to refer to in all the sixty minutes. 
The picture of Johns was drawn with superb fidelity, till every 
line of character stood out in the hearer’s imagination clear as a 
figure against the sky of sunset.” 

We are glad to see that a labor aid society is being started 
in London by earnest and competent persons, who propose to 
open a bureau of work for all applicants. This is a step toward 
bringing capital and labor together; and the company hopes to 
rescue seamstresses from the “sweaters,” who come between the 
employer and the’ employed. Sir George Grove thinks the 
Church of England can get out of the law difficulty, in the way 
of having concerts on Sunday with sale of tickets, by opening 
places of worship in the afternoon and furnishing the best of ora- 
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torio music for the people. Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” 
or asymphony of Beethoven might be heard there, with a few 
prayers to sanction the occasion and give it a religious character. 
“ Nor would it,” he says, “ be less satisfactory because it had taken 
place in so appropriate a spot as a church, which, to nine-tenths 
of us, is the home of our best associations.” Some well-meaning 
philanthropists, the past spring, have excited a movement in 
favor of a law prohibiting the pit girls from working on the 
banks cf coal mines in England. Also there has been much 
criticism on the dress of the girls, which consists of a close- 
fitting padded bonnet, blue flannel loose jacket, serge trousers, 
short blue skirt, rough apron, and wooden shoes. The vicar of 
Pemberton got together a hundred of them in his chapel, dressed 
in their working costume. The Mayoress of Wigan, the Countess 
of Lathim, etc., protested against the effort to deprive these girls 
of their means of living, and were convineed that their work was 
much more healthy than that of poor seamstresses. As to their 
dress, it was perfectly suited to their work, the ladies saw no 
indecency in it; and the vicar ventured to think that, in twenty 
years’ time, the pit girls of to-day would be looked upon as the 
pioneers of civilization in the matter of woman’s dress. The 
creation of a department of religious science in the schools of 
higher education at Paris causes great satisfaction among liberal 
Protestants. The Archbishop of Rouen preached a very liberal 
sermon at the Catholic Congress, which excited the wrath of the 
Ultramontanes; and the Archbishop of Bordeaux in his charge 
declared that there was no hindrance in the way of the Church’s 
accepting democratic institutions, which in many respects coin- 
cide with its aims and intentions. All these signs of the times are 
encouraging in France, and show an inclination, on the part of 
the best Catholic clergy, says M. de Pressensé, to uphold the 
Republic. The death of M. Henri Bernsel, the eminent pastor 
at Mulhouse, is a great loss. “He was an ideal pastor,” says the 
above writer, “and will be missed by the whole great spiritual 
family.” 

Marrua P. Lowe. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Ports AND PRoBLEMs.* 


Mr. Cooke brings to his latest volume a lighter touch, a less elaborate 
method, than to his studies of George Eliot and Emerson. It does not 
contain half so much matter as either of those studies ; while it deals in 
turn with Tennyson, Raskin, and Browning, aad contains an intro- 
ductory chapter on “ The Poet as Teacher.” But the same man is here 
whom we encountered in the previous volumes, the same ample 
preparation, the same deliberate meditation, the same delight in gen- 
erous admiration. Each of the studies has the same advantage 
which his Emerson had over his George Eliot. His general sympathy 
with each subject is very strong; while to George Eliot he was funda 
mentally opposed, and his fear of doing her injustice took something 
from the freedom of his stroke. He has no fears with Tennyson, Rus- 
kin, and Browning. He admires them heartily, and he is not afraid of a 
too glowing expression of his sentiments. 

Mr. Cooke tells us, in the first sentence of his preface, that he has not 
sought to play the critic in the following pages, that he has not the 
skill or inclination for such a task. But it is certain that he miscon- 
ceives himself. A critic is not necessarily a fault-finder. As Mr. Cooke 
goes on, he frequently uses the words “ critic” and “criticism” in such 
a way that he instinctively attaches to them larger meanings than in 
his opening sentences. Arnold's definition of poetry as “a criticism 
upon life” has much to recommend it in the particulars of his essay on 
“The Poet as Teacher” and the succeeding chapters. Mr. Cooke is 
not less a critic because he is sympathetic with the men of whom he 
writes; and it is to be regretted that he should not have denied the 
right of those who enjoy the work of demolition, the breaking down of 
hopes and reputations, to be considered critics, instead of conceding 
their special right to be so considered. Certainly, there is a noble 
band, to which Mr. Cooke belongs, who entertain the critic’s function in 
such an earnest, serious, and generous fashion that they determine the 
typical character of this function. 

Mr. Cooke, again, does himself injustice when he says, “My essays 
will everywhere betray my incapacity for finding the faults of the 
authors of whom I have written.” But they do not betray any such 
incapacity. It is evident that he delights in praise and generous 
appreciation more than in blame; but his studies would be much less 
valuable than they are, if they were confined to “ the delights of admira- 

* Poets and Problems. By George Willis Cooke, author of Ralph Waldo Emer- 


son: His Life, Writings, and Philosophy, and George Eliot: A Critical Study of her 
Life, Writings, and Philosophy. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1886. 
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tion.” He does not hesitate to reprove the formlessness of Tennyson’s 
“Maud” and its exaggerated tone, nor to suggest the limitations of 
Ruskin’s political economy and certain of his personal judgments, nor to 
see wherein Browning is deficient. But what gives his book its prin- 
cipal value is its successful endeavor to show forth the inmost heart 
of his three poets, what the word was which was like a fire shut up in 
their bones, so that they were weary with forbearing, and they could 
not stay. 

Mr. Cooke’s introductory study of “The Poet as Teacher” is an 
appeal, manly and vigorous, from the disposition frequently manifested 
in our time to confuse the bounds of poetry and music, and to measure 
the quality of poetry by the perfection of its external form. This 
appeal could not be made too strong; but we may be permitted to 
question a few incidental phrases, as, for example, “ Browning’s inde- 
pendence of the mere technique of poetry is to be admired,” and, again, 
“The more rules, the worse for art; and the more closely they are 
followed, the less life and genius are the result.” It may be doubted 
whether Tennyson’s matter would have been better, if his manner had 
been less exact. Browning's neglect of form is not always the result of 
spiritual necessity. It is sometimes the result of carelessness. He is 
not least vigorous and inspiring where he has most formal beauty. He 
might have pruned away a thousand roughnesses, and his tree would be 
more beautiful than ever, and its fruit as hardy and nutritious as it is 
now. As for the thousand poetasters, their work is bad enough ; but it 
may be doubted whether it would be any better, if they aspired to 
Browning’s formlessness rather than to Tennyson’s metrical perfection. 
For all the positive elements of Mr. Cooke’s ideal poet we have 
the heartiest approval. The greatest poets are such “progenitors of 
ideal beings” as he describes; but, in a world which is in need of various 
helps, there is room for others also, writers of “trifles light as air,” such 
as the Lockers and the Dobsons write for us. 

Mr. Cooke has chosen Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning as the three 
great idealists of the Victorian era, who are still living. But, in affirm- 
ing their idealism, he does not deny that they have realistic qualities. 
Some of their realistic passages are esteemed as highly as anything that 
they have written. The truth appears to be that they are all idealists 
and realists,— quite as much realists as idealists. Must not all high 
poetry have this double nature? Idealism without realism is as dead as 
faith without works, and realism without idealism is as dead as works 
without faith. Mr. Cooke has ten brief chapters in his study of Tenny- 
son, and they leave no important aspect of his work untouched. They 
give the circumstances of his life. They characterize his style, the 
subjective qualities of his poetry, and his moral and religious teachings. 
“Maud” has a chapter by itself; the “Idyls” have another; his 
dramatic poems, another; his lyrical and dramatic poems, one to them- 
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selves. The criticism throughout is simple, calm, and just. The un- 
favorable estimate of the dramatic poems is likely to be that of the 
future. The causes of Tennyson’s failure in this direction are made 
sufficiently plain. The morality of Tennyson is illustrated mainly by 
“The Palace of Art” and “The Vision of Sin.” The former proves 
that he is not a convert to the doctrine of “art for art’s sake”: the 
latter shows the end of merely sensual pleasure. 

The chapters on Ruskin are characterized by the same sincerity and 
moral earnestness that make those on Tennyson worthy of our atten- 
tion. The chapter on his literary criticism was probably written be- 
fore Ruskin sent back Sir John Lubbock’s list of “the hundred best 
books,” with Emerson and George Eliot and Thackeray, and some 
others, “ blottesquely eliminated,” or it might have been appended as an 
example of Ruskin’s critical methods. Of absurdity and arrogance, 
they are all compact. Ruskin’s lack of humor is his most conspicuous 
trait. Not even Comte and Swedenborg had less. Witness his assent, 
in his Praeterita, to Mazzini’s opinion of him,— that he had the most 
analytical mind in Europe! But Mr. Cooke does not exaggerate the 
splendor of his style, the closeness of his sympathy with nature and 
humanity, the simplicity of his faith'in God. He differs from him very 
frankly in his estimate of methods of social amelioration. “It is not,” 
he says, “a strong man to guide and protect them that the workingmen 
need, but just laws and an adequate protection of their rights as 
laborers.” 

Mr. Cooke keeps his best wine for the last. His study of Browning 
is the most interesting and satisfactory portion of his book. It is so 
partly because it is the most concrete of the three studies, and has more 
illustrative passages from the poet’s works. So much nonsense has been 
written about Browning by Nettleship and others that Mr. Cooke’s 
sensible and straightforward manner is the more agreeable from its 
contrasting quality. There are some points on which a little more 
elaboration would have been acceptable,— notably, Browning’s apparent 
doctrine that all strong impulse is its own sanction. We are inclined to 
think that Mr. Cooke exaggerates the degree to which Browning is 
“ caviare to the general.” In the mass of his production, is there not a 
Browning of no meagre bulk that invites a very general popularity ? 
But take this study as a whole, and we do not know where, in a consecu- 
tive treatment, so much ilfumination of Browning’s methods and pur- 
pose can be found. Browning’s relations to religious problems, and 
especially to Christianity, are set forth with perfect clearness and with 
perfect truth. Those that are best acquainted with Tennyson and 
Ruskin and Browning will best appreciate the genuineness of his per- 
formance and the excellence of his interpretative power. 

J. We © 
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AMIEL’s JOURNAL. 


This book comes among us unheralded, to win its own hearing, as its 
author would have wished. We have to ask, “ Who is Henri Frédéric 
Amiel?” ; 

He was a Genevese by birth, professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
Academy of Geneva all his mature life, author of a few review articles 
and some small volumes of poems; and he died in 1881, at the age of 
sixty. 

It seemed to his friends, and it seemed to himself, that he had 
done nothing of all that could be hoped of him. But for thirty years 
by had kept a Journal Intime. In this, he recorded his daily occupa- 
tions, reading, and thoughts,— thoughts on all subjects that have vital 
interest for human souls. This Journal he left to certain friends, for 
them “to publish such parts as might seem to them to possess either 
interest as thought or value as experience.” It was published in 
Geneva, in 1882, with an Introduction by his friend, M. Edmond 
Scherer, and has now been translated by Mrs. Humphrey Ward. She 
has done her work for the sake, she says, “of those whose knowledge 
of French, while it may be sufficient to carry them with more or less 
understanding through a novel or a newspaper, is yet not enough to 
allow them to understand and appreciate a book coataining subtle and 
complicated forms of expression.” Her Introduction is simple and most 
interesting, and her translation so fine it has no flavor of translation. 
It is spoken of with praise in an article on “Amiel and Clough,” 
in the London Spectator for January 9,— an interesting article, probably 
by Mr. Hutton. 

Wherein lies the individuality of this buok? For what peculiarly 
are we to value it? We find here sketches of external nature, perfect in 
detail, yet more remarkable for the feeling of life in them. We find 
literary criticism: more than a hundred and twenty authors are spoken 
of. at more or less length. Nationalities appear as units whose portraits 
can be taken; and forms of government and classes of humanity, 
manhood, womanhood, are haudled in the same fashion. Through all 
this variety there runs a unity; and the one value is in it all. 

In 1853, while visiting Turin, Amiel writes thus: “I have been able 
to penetrate further than ever before into the special genius of this 
town and people. I have felt it live, and have realized it little by little, 
as my intuition became more distinct. That is what I care for most,— 
to seize the soul of things, the soul of a nation.” Later, he writes: 
“ The faculty of intellectual metamorphosis is the first and indispensable 
faculty of the critic. Without it, he is not apt at understanding other 
minds, and ought therefore, if he love truth, to hold his peace. The 
conscientious critic must first criticise himself. What we do not under- 
stand we have no right to judge.” 
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Here we have the clew at once to his purpose and to his method. 
He wishes to understand man, to understand the unalterable elements 
in him, and that special form under which he is developed by this 
present hour in the life of mankind; and his way to this understanding 
is by the study of himself. For the largest purposes, he sets him- 
self unflinchingly to the primary lesson of Greek wisdom,—“ Know 
thyself.” He writes in 1866: “I have always regarded myself as mat- 
ter for study ; and what has interested me most in myself has been the 
pleasure of having under my hand a man, a person in whom, as an 
authentic specimen of human nature, I could follow, without impor- 
tunity or indiscretion, all the metamorphoses, the secret thoughts, the 
heart-beats, and the temptations of humanity. My attention has been 
drawn to myself impersonally and philosophically.” Again, in 1876: 
“ What interests me in myself, in spite of my repulsions, is that I find 
in my own case a genuine example of human nature, and, therefore, 
a specimen of general value. The sample enables me to understand 
a multitude of similar situations and numbers of my fellow-men.” 

We find this to be no self-deception. This is the use he makes of 
himself; and this is why, with all his speech of himself, ‘he is far as 
possible from egotism. In himself, he found the primer, the dictionary, 
the grammar, whereby to learn the great language of humanity; and 
he studied to such purpose that every man hears him speak in his own 
tongue. If there be here converse fit only for the scholar and the 
philosopher, there are also words that come home to every mind that 
has thought at all, and has care for right thinking and living. 

What such a student shall hear our humanity to-day saying, through 
himself, becomes matter of profound interest, when the deepest themes 
are touched. It would take much quotation to bring out at all what it 
needs the whole book to set forth justly, but here are a few passages 
which strike the underlying notes: “ As I understand it, Christianity is, 
above all, religious; and religion is not a method, it is a life, mystical in 
its root and practical in its fruits.” At Easter, 1868, he writes: “Jesus 
will always supply us with the best criticism of Christianity; and, when 
Christianity has passed away, the religion of Jesus will in all probability 
survive. After Jesus as God, we shall come back to faith in the God 
of Jesus.” Again: “The kingdom of God belongs not to the most en- 
lightened, but to the best; and the best man is the most unselfish man. 
Humble, constant, voluntary self-sacrifice,— this is what constitutes the 
true dignity of man. And therefore is it written, ‘The last shall be 
first.’ Society rests upon conscience, and not upon scienge. Civilization 
is first and foremost a moral thing.” “Do all the good you can, and say 
all the truth you know or believe; and, for the rest, be patient, resigned, 
submissive. God does his business, do yours.” Of conscience, he says: 
“Tt drives us into contact with the terrible wheels within wheels of 
human suffering and human responsibility; it is the bugle-call, the 
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cock-crow which puts the phantoms to flight ; it is the armed archangel 
who chases man from an artificial paradise.” 

The moral order, conscience, duty,— these are the realities on which 
his grasp never relaxes in any whirl of speculation, in any depth of pain. 
Man without religion, worth less than he should be worth; man without 
duty, worth nothing; even should there be no God, it becomes man to 
do his duty; if there be a God, duty is the one way to him,— these 
notes he strikes again and again. He writes iri many moods, and often 
under oppression and perplexity: his intellect questions all things, and 
he never cajoles it; but the whole set of his nature is toward faith in 
God, and he recognizes deep significance in this human tendency, and 
reveres it in himself and others. Not Tauler himself has uttered more 
perfectly the soul’s cry for the living God or its sense of the blessedness 
of union with him. Intellectually, he gives every doubt of this ques- 
tioning age its place; but he lives the life of a believer, and, when his 
own trial hour comes, the words natural to him are, “ Thy will be done.” 

There is a sense of intrusion in talking much about the man. Here he 
is revealed for us to know and love rather than discuss. Mrs. Ward’s 
Introduction shows us delicately the orphaned childhood ; the manhood, 
socially isolated by circumstances; the nature held from activity, and 
even from utterance, by invisible bonds. He writes of himself in 1852: 
“ Responsibility is my invisible nightmare. To suffer through one’s 
own fault is a torment worthy of the lost; for so grief is envenomed by 
ridicule, and the worst ridicule of all, that which springs from shame of 
one’s self.” By 1856, he has learned more, and writes: “ The man who 
insists on seeing with perfect clearness before he decides never decides. 
Accept life, and you must accept regret.” Near the end, in 1581, he 
speaks of the traits he sees have hampered him and kept him from 
accomplishment ; but he adds: “I do not think I have been wrong alto- 
gether, for all through I have been in harmony with my best self; but 
my want of adaptability has worn me out to no purpose.” 

“To no purpose,”— that was what he thought of his life. He surren- 
dered as hopeless his one dream,— to be a writer, to leave behind a monu- 
ment of words that should live: “This is the only glory I could wish 
for, if I were not weaned even from this wish also. A book would be my 
ambition, if ambition were not vanity and vanity of vanities.” But the 
sadness of his renunciation is lightened for us, his grateful readers. 
We know now that through his sadness and his truthfulness he had 
brought forth unconsciously this very fruit he most desired to yield. 
Says M. Schereg, “ Hence comes the unique character of this book : it is 
one because it did not dream of being one.” 

H. W. H. 
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A Strupy or Primitive CHRIsTIANITY.* 


It is a pleasure to notice a book of which we can speak with such 
hearty approval as of Dr. Lewis G. Janes’ Study of Primitive Christianity. 
Dr. Janes is a member of Mr. Chadwick’s church in Brooklyn, and very 
clearly a working member. His book is dedicated to his pupils and 
associates in the adult.classes connected with the church, for whom the 
work was originally prepared in the form of lectures; and Mr. Chadwick 
himself writes an introduction. Dr. Janes has shown, says Mr. Chad- 
wick, “a remarkable faculty for laborious study and intelligent and 
persuasive exposition.” He has brought to his materials “a singularly 
just and patient mind, which has saved him from ‘the falsehood of ex- 
tremes’”; and he “ does not apprehend the life of Jesus and the early 
Christians as any merely historical problem, but demands at every step 
to know what there is here to help us in the storm and stress of our 
own time.” A thorough book, a just book, and a practical book,— that 
is what Dr. Janes has given us. We do not know of so good a single 
volume to put into the hands of the great class like those for whom this 
work was originally prepared,— the great class of those who, in Sunday- 
schools and out of them, desire in these days to study seriously, while 
unable to go too deeply into details, the life of Christ and the rise of the 
Christian Church, Coming to his task from a wide reading in all the 
important fields related to his subject, Dr. Janes has shown rare dis- 
crimination in what he has brought into his three hundred pages and 
in what he has left out. There is nothing cumbrous, superfluous, or 
half explained; while a good power of compression, good imagination, 
quick insight into correspondences, and a firm and proportionate grasp 
of the subject as a whole have made possible the introduction of a 
remarkably large number of topics and very satisfying discussions of 
almost every important issue which is likely to have been raised in the 
mind of the common student. The nine chapters are devoted to 
“ Palestine in the Roman Period,” “ Society and Religion in the Roman 
Empire,” “Sources of Information,” “Theological Aspects of the Re- 
ligion of Jesus,” “Social Aspect of the Religion of Jesus,” “ Myth and 
Miracle in the Gospel Stories,” “The Christianity of Paul,” “The 
Church in the Apostolic Age,” “The Martyr Period,” and “ Christianity 
the State Religion.” Each chapter is distinctly subdivided in a way 
well adapted to facilitate intelligent study. In the fifth chapter, for in- 
stance, we find treated such topics as Demoniacaf Possession and the 
Miraculous Cure of Disease, the Birth-stories of the Synoptical Gospels, 
Remarkable Coincidences of the Apollonian and Christian Traditions, 
etc. 

Dr. Janes’ stand-point, as he himself observes and as we naturally infer 
of one so related to Mr. Chadwick, is that of a “sympathetic rationalism.” 





*A Study of Primitive Christianity. By Lewis G. Janes. Boston: The Index 
Association. 
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‘“‘ Bearing in mind the facts in contemporaneous history, and that wonder- 
ful provision of nature whereby the finer elements of a hundred genera- 
tions sometimes combine in a single fortunate organization, the fruit 
upon the vine in autumn,” he holds, “is not a more natural and inevi- 
table result of that universal providence which is manifested in the work- 
ing of all eternal and immutable laws than were the appearance, character, 
and teaching of the Nazarene Prophet in his time and among his people.” 
The best thing about Dr. Janes’ rationalism is its simplicity. There is 
almost nothing ingenious or far-fetched, no travelling abroad for a 
solvent which shall prove more mysterious than the problem itself, when 
a simple explanation lies at home. As opposed to modern attempts to 
trace the monastic habits and ascetic tendencies of the Essenes to the in- 
fluence of Buddhism, he shows that they originated in Palestine by 
a natural evolution out of Pharisaic Judaism. Of Jesus himself, he 
believes that it is “not necessary to go beyond the boundaries of Palestine 
to «ecount for the entire groundwork of his teaching, as embodied in the 
Synoptical Gospels.” His rationalism is rational. He is everywhere sensi- 
ble and sare, never in danger of any of the irrationalities so much more 
irrational than Athanasianism, into which a perverse ingenuity has 
betrayed so many critics of the Christian history in these days. “ We 
cannot protest too strongly,” he says, “against the systematic deprecia- 
tion and condemnation of both Jesus and the Buddha in such works as Dr. 
Oswald's Secret of the East. Making all due allowances for theological 
errors, the noble personality and fine moral insight of these two great 
teachers are influences for good that the world will not willingly let die, 
or consent to see misrepresented or undervalued.” In his rapid studies 
of those influences which really did shape the thought of the time and 
place in which the mind of Jesus was developed,—the current Jewish 
schools, the powerful traditions of the prophets, Platonism, Stoicism, the 
Alexandrian influence,— he is very luminous and cogent. We do not 
remember to have seen better brief presentations of the Pharisee, the 
Sadducee, and the Essene, or to have seen their bearing upon the issues 
of the time so clearly and practically pointed out ; and the sections upon 
Stoicism, reminding us especially of the importance of its Eastern ele- 
ment, are perhaps no less interesting. 

The freshest and most interesting portion of Dr. Janes’ discussion 
of the growth of the miraculous legends in the gospel story is that 
in which he traces the remarkable coincidences in the story of Apollonius 
of Tyana. Enough has not been made of this in similar works here- 
tofore. The coincidences are of special interest and value to the student 
of the records of Christian miracle, as related to a life contemporary 
with that of Christ, passed among people whose thought obeyed essen- 
tially the same laws as those which governed the minds of the early 
disciples. No serious student can resist the conviction that the myth 
and miracle which envelop the person of Apollonius are of the same 
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origin as those to which we are better used, the one just as hard to 
be explained as the other, and no harder. We do not know whether 
the essays upon Apollonius by Baur and Réville have ever been trans- 
lated. They certainly ought to be. And we should like to call atten- 
tion; for their bearing upon the general subject, to three of Dr. Zeller’s 
essays, which also, like everything of Dr. Zeller’s,—and there are very 
many essays upon the early Christian history,— ought to be translated, 
namely: Alexzander und Peregrinus: ein Betriiger und ein Schwédrmer ; 
Rémische und griechische Ortheile iiber das Christenthum ; and Pythagoras 
und die Pythagorassage. The last-named essay relates, of course, to an 
earlier period; but the stories of miracles which gathered about Pytha- 
goras, miracles especially of healing, are o” peculiar interest to the 
student of the New Testament miracles, as Dr. Janes recognizes. 
In this discussion of the supernatural, Dr. Janes does well to call atten- 
tion also to the recent history of the Brahmo Somaj, and its apotheo- 
sizing of Chunder Sen. “No better illustration could possibly be 
afforded of the manner iu which the man Jesus became the ideal Christ, 
or of the marvellously short time required, in the right intellectual soil, 
for this remarkable transformation.” 

“The author has no sympathy with that extreme view which would 
reduce nearly all of the Old and New Testaments to a series of mytho- 
logical relations.” He keeps pretty clear of solar myths and that sort 
of thing, which have been so much overdone of late. We wish that 
he had been content to be less ingenious in dealing with the Fourth 
Gospel. The most “German” of the Germans could not outdo the easy 
absolutism with which he makes the number of miracles in the book 
twelve, to correspond with the signs of the zodiac, the twelve labors 
of Hercules, and the rest; and one cannot help thinking of Touchstone’s 
rhymes about Rosalind, as one sees with what neatness and despatch 

. each successive miracle is referred to the sun. Had the cursed fig-tree 
come into the Fourth Gospel, one is sure it would have been serenely 
accounted for by the cloudy weather of a backward spring. Of the 
theology of the Fourth Gospel, we have a vastly higher opinion than 
Dr. Janes, who speaks of it, in contrast to the teaching of the Synoptics, 
as having for ages “ weighed like an incubus upon the life and thought 
of Christendom.” We believe, on the contrary, waiving all discussion 
of the origin and history of the Gospel, that it reflects the profoundest 
and truest iosight of the time into the nature of the mind of Christ, 
which it was necessary for centuries to enforce with that high degree 
of exclusive intensity which they did, in order to the development, when 
thought was ripe for the extension of the idea, of a sufficiently profound 
and religious insight into the real nature of the mind of man and its 
essential oneness with the Power, the God, by whom the worlds are and 
were created. And, while we would lay as much stress as Dr. Janes 
upon the new social ideal, the deep democratic principle which Cbristian 
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ity represented, and which we are glad to see made so much of here 
in accounting for the wonderful growth of Christianity among the 
peoples of the Roman Empire, we believe that no conception of the new 
religion or of its early history can be adequate which does not recognize 
alike the power and the truth of the profound philosophy of religion 
and the soul, made vivid and vital to men and women by such works 
as the Fourth Gospel, of which Christianity pure and simple — by which 
we mean the doctrine of Christ himself— was chiefly the source and 
impulse, and for the rest the natural vebicle. 

We conceive Christ’s doctrines of “non-resistance” as belonging much 
more to the warp and woof of his thought than Dr. Janes seems to do. 
‘We do not think the doctrines would have been “greatly modified,” or 
modified at all, if he had thought of the ex’sting order as continuing 
until this time instead of being likely to go to pieces immediately, as 
he probably did think. We do not agree with Dr. Janes, who here 
follows many recent German writers, in looking upon the Book of Acts 
as so much of a “tendency writing” as to make its object more the 
reconciliation of the conflicting Pauline and Petrine parties than the 
statement of historic truth. Too many good opportunities are thrown 
away, it seems to us, especially from the twentieth chapter on, to make 
this theory tenable. We think, too, that Dr. Janes is a little “rigorous 
and vigorous” where he urges, in arguing the enmity of John to Paul, 
the fact that he “expressly excludes him in his enumeration of the 
twelve apostles” whose names were in the foundation stones of the 
wall of the New Jerusalem (Rev. xxi., 14). We take it that Jobn 
is controlled here simply by his sense of symmetry and his Jewish 
imagery, which would have made it impossible for him to add a thir- 
teenth name to the twelve, though the name were as dear to him as 
Paul's may have been hateful. 

But it is only in such minor points that we have any strictures to 
make upon Dr. Janes’ admirable book. We think of no other simple 
and popular work so well calculated to perform the service for which 
this is intended; and we trust that it will have a large circulation among 
classes devoted to the study of Christianity and religion, as well as 
among private students. It will not fail anywhere, we think, to put an 
end to “our conceit of Christian infallibility,” as Dr. Janes well phrases 
it; and it will not fail to awaken in every serious student a new and 
inore intelligent reverence for what is really true and good and beautiful 
in the thought and life of Christ and of the early Church. 

E. D. M. 
RACHEL.* 

The value of Mrs. Kennard’s Life of Rachel, the last issue of the “ Fa- 
mous Women Series,” published by Roberts Brothers, does not depend 
upon the merit of the subject. All true biography may be regarded as 


* Rachel; Famous Women Series. By Nina N. Kennard, Roberts Brothers. 
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a contribution alike to the history and the science of life in general. 
Some element of greatness must reside in the subject, but the career 
may have been comparatively obscure or the fame short-lived. Carlyle 
made fully as good a biography out of the life of Sterling as out of that 
of Schiller, although no one would ever think of comparing the two men. 
The Life of Ellen Watson is one of the moral and intellectual stimuli of 
the age, simply because it shows the aim and method of a great prepara- 
tion to be and do. Rachel was great in a realm of art that leaves little 
but names and traditions of power. As her latest biographer says, 
“The great tragedienne, in spite of her crowd of admirers, with em- 
perors and kings to do her honor, has become but a memory and a 
name.” And yet Rachel was really great. Not morally, for her early 
life had forbidden that, nor merely as an actress;.but, in the character 
of her mind and the creative force of her will, she stands with the 
world’s best-known masters of achievement. Until she fell morally, 
she had high ideals of art, and rigidly adhered to them. Her insight, 
devotion, and persistent labor amounted to genius. She had the 
self-confidence and self-command which alone conquer fate. With 
everything against her, she reached a dizzier height than even that 
of Mars and Talma. The narrative is absorbingly interesting, and the 
editorial work discriminatingly done. No one will miss the moral of 
such a tragic life,— tragic in a twofold sense, for Rachel lived more 
tragedy than she ever acted; and all the unsavory complications of her 
career have been happily subordinated to the story of the great artist. 
The book was worth writing and well repays a reading. E. F. H. 


Tae Great Poets as Reticgious TEACHERS.* 


It is thus that good men ripen; and the characteristic fruit of the tree 
both of knowledge and of virtue may be seen here in this little book, the 
outcome of the author’s mature leisure and ripened thought. The 
earlier readers of Dr. Morison will find nothing in it to disappoint their 
expectations. As in all that he has done before, nothing is offered 
which is not fair in spirit, reverent in tone, and helpful to faith and de- 
votion to duty. It is to be hoped there are still many people left who 
can take delight in a book in the old fashioned way, by communing 
with the author and enjoying the reflection of his thought and feeling in 
calm, unambitious statements for their benefit. And this is eminently 
an old-fashioned book, with very little of the critical and self-conscious 
strain in it, and much of the simple, unquestioning pleasure in good 
things which sometimes seems to have become an outgrown possibility. 
While, indeed, all will be pleased with its drift and atmosphere, some 
may feel that the author’s preconception would be necessary, in order to 
find what he finds in the great poets. Whatever a devout soul may see 


© The Great Poets as Religious Teachers. By John H. Morison. Harper & Broth- 
ers, publishers. 
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in Goethe and Shakspere, one does not feel sure of the religious inten- 
tion of either. What religion they portray or impress seems so incidental 
and so subordinate to other and purely secular ends as hardly to warrant 
their mention in the same category with Jesus, the Old Testament 
writers, or even Dante, as in any distinctive sense exponents of spiritu- 
ality. If Goethe teaches religion, it is by implication and never by delib- 
erate purpose. He is at best but the artist in religion, and not the 
teacher. To neither him nor Shakspere should we ever think of going 
with this end in view. In a measure, Dr. Morison forestalls this criti- 
cism, even while he appears to attribute to these writers a more serious 
object than we commonly concede to thei: productions. The difficulty 
may have arisen from what seems another misconception in the opening 
chapter, where the spiritual faculty in man is confounded with the imag- 
ination. The author uses the terms vision, faith, pure reason, imagina- 
tion, interchangeably, as if they were equivalent, in accounting for that 
higher order of facts which lie beyond the senses. He explicitly defines 
himself here. He sees two kinds of faculty, and only two, which, under 
whatever name, stand for the only spheres of reality,— the senses compre- 
hending matter, and the imagination comprehending spirit. The fancy 
of the poet, the dream of the idealist, the romance of the novelist, he 
thus refers to precisely the same source from which is derived the deep 
and eminently real spiritual experience of a Jesus. Nothing would seem 
to be more fatal to the spiritual position than such an admission as this. 
It is exactly what materialists invariably charge upon religious people. 
The faiths of the latter are beautiful theoretically, they say, but have 
no more reality than the other creations of a quickened imagination. 
Now, Gulliver or a romance of George Sand is imagined, but it is 
not real. A novelist would hardly be prepared to die for his pict- 
ures of life. Jesus and Isaiah are poetical; but the possession of that 
quality does not account for their peculiar consciousness of a message, 
and the strenuous conditions which they overcame in its carrying out. 
The cross did not mean the triumph of imagination, but the dominance 
of something known and lived, something real, because it had been lived, a 
fact of consciousness, a part of experience. 

The author lays great stress on the imagination as the prime source 
of scientific discovery; but, while Newton and Goethe and Davy 
were imaginative men, it was because they were scientists, and not 
because they were poets, that they arrived at their conclusions in the 
sphere of fact and law. A simple imaginative man, although his 
development in this direction outdistanced that of every other, could 
never have compassed the exact result. In the same way precisely, 
a like temperament may more clearly apprehend th@teaching of Jesus ; 
but it will still be the spiritual nature and the spiritual living which give 
the insight, helped by, but not dependent wholly upon, the imagination. 
It is seriously to be doubted whether “it is the office of the imagination 
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to divine the law,” either natural or spiritual, else would the constitu- 
tion of a poet or romancer give the greatest hope of a scientific or 
religious teacher. The most “reverent and religious imagination ” 
will hardly save the Church from its fallacies. Rather do the positions 
of an advanced and enlightened spirituality require that the emphasis 
be shifted on to the ground of fact. Imagination, not fact, has shaped 
the whole scheme of Orthodoxy. The Trinity upon which it rests is 
a pure invention, a poetic fiction, not a discovery; and the faculty 
which proposed it was certainly reverent and consecrated, though mis- 
taken. Clearer distinction seems here to be required between the 
artist and the teacher. The one gives ideal creations which are more 
or less true: the other expounds and impresses that which he knows, and 
which has become a part of himself. Making such a stricture as this, 
no one can fail to find a deep religious peace in communing with a book 
like this. However arrived at, the conclusions are undoubted in their 
positive religious tone, and their impression of a noble life behind 
them. 

E. F. H. 


TWENTY-FOUR SERMONS.* 


From the many sermons left by Dr. Bellows, a volume has been 
selected and published by his son. It represents the weekly average of 
his sermon writing, and may well serve to keep his life fragrant in 
the memories of those who heard him. The twenty-four sermons 
contained in this volume are all on great themes, and they show the 
strength and power of the preacher in dealing with subjects of supreme 
importance. Like most sermons, much has gone out of them when they 
appear on the printed page; and they need the personality and mag- 
netism of the preacher to clothe them with life and to give them that 
influence and impressiveness which they had when they came from his 
lips. And yet who can read these sermons without feeling the intel- 
lectual power and the spiritual insight which inspired them? Their 
intellectual grasp on the problems of life is large and vigorous, compre- 
hensive and sure. At the same time, the spiritual side of human 
experience is fully developed, and the impression left on the reader is 
one of devoutness and faith. Those who have been accustomed to hear 
Dr. Bellows, and to depend on the inspiration of his leadership, will 
rejoice to have this volume, as a last expression of his abounding life. 
Here, more than in any previous volume of his, we have an expression 
of his every-day conceptions of religion and his constant insights into 
spiritual truth. It is a fitting last word for him to speak to us, lifting 
us out of the petty debates and concerns of the hour into the region of 
the greatest problems, and where they may be sol be solved in the calmest and 


® Twenty-four Sermons: Preached in All Souls’ Church, New York. 1865-1881. 
By Henry W. Bellows, D.D., Minister of the First Congregational Church, 1839-1882. 
Selected and edited by his son, Russell N. Bellows. New York : Published by the 
editor. 
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most reverent spirit. These sermons deal almost wholly with practical 
religion; but they are fresh in thought and illustration, noble in 
purpose, generous and broad in their spirit, and catholic in their intel- 
lectual teachings. 

G. W. C. 


What does History Teach? is made up of two lectures—one on the 
State and another on the Church — by that vigorous writer and thinker, 
Prof. J. S. Blackie. They are excellent reading for Americans, alike in 
their warm praise of democracy and their cautions against the dangers 
of that polity. “A strong democracy stands as much in need of an 
aristocratic rein as a strong aristocracy does of a democratic spur.” 
“The Church of the future has a great mission before it,” if it will 
present its gospel to the world “with all that catholic breadth, kindly 
humanity, and popular directness which were its boast before it was 
laced and screwed into artificial shapes by the decrees of intolerant 
councils and the subtleties of ingenious schoolmen.” Prof. Blackie 
shows himself a liberal Christian of the best kind throughout this 
lecture. 

N. P. @ 
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